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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——- 
N Wednesday England learned that a fire had broken 
out in the back premises of the Empire. The Sultan 
of Zanzibar had died suddenly, probably from poison, 
and his nephew Khalid, whom we had distinctly refused to 
recognise as his heir, had seized the Palace, filled it with 
armed men, proclaimed himself Sultan, and defied the British 
authorities. Prompt measures were at once taken, and as 
soon as Admiral Rawson had arrived in his flagship the ‘St. 
George,’ the gun-boats ‘Racoon,’ ‘Sparrow,’ and ‘ Thrush’ 
took up a position commanding the Palace. An ultimatum 
was sent to the usurper at 7 o’clock on Thursday morning 
informing him that unless he surrendered before 9 o’clock 
the ships would open fire. Khalid, however, stood firm, 
and at 9 o’clock precisely the guns began to fire, and 
were answered by a heavy fire from the Palace. After 
thirty-seven minutes, however, the Palace was reduced to 
ruins, and its occupants fled. During the fight the 
Sultan’s steamer, the ‘Glasgow,’ fired on the flagship, and 
was promptly sunk in reply. Before reducing the Palace 
five hundred marines and bluejackets had been landed, 
and these and seven hundred loyal native troops kept 
things quiet on shore. A great many of Khalid’s followers 
were killed, but we had only one casualty,—a petty officer 
of the ‘Thrush’ badly wounded. The ships were not 
much damaged, though the ‘ Thrush’ was hit sixty-two times 
and the ‘Racoon’ sixteen times. Khalid fled to the German 
Consulate, but has not yet been given up. The latest news is 
that Hamnud, the heir recognised by us, has been proclaimed 
Sultan. All’s well that ends well, but, as we have said else- 
where, we trust that the farce of keeping a puppet Sultan will 
be put an end to as soon as possible by annexation. A farce 
which involves the maintenance of slavery is not worth 
playing. 


Constantinople has been the scene of a serious riot. On 
Wednesday a band of alleged Armenians seized the Ottoman 
Bank, first killing the gendarmes who guarded it, and having 
barricaded it, defended themselves for some time against the 
soldiers sent to dislodge them. It is said in the official report 
that while in possession of the bank the Armenians hurled a 
number of bombs into the streets, but the Sultan always has 
bombs on the brain. The official account is, indeed, in every 
way @ most extraordinary document, and is full of frightened 
phrases and talk about Nihilism and Anarchism. Perhaps, 
however, the strangest part of all is the statement that when 
the twenty-five desperadoes ultimately surrendered they were 
not put into prison, but were sent on board Sir Edgar 
Vincent's yacht, and that they will be expelled from Ottoman 
territory. Yet they committed murder and threw bombs. The 
ways of the Porte are, indeed, inscrutable. No attempt was 
made to seize the valuables in the bank, and the incident, what- 
ever its origin, is pronounced to have been purely political. 
There ig clearly a great deal behind the whole transaction 











autonomy. The new arrangement will virtually be the 
pact of Halepa amplified and extended. In the first place 
the Porte will be secured a tribute of £T10,000 from the 
island. Following the precedent of the Lebanon, a Governor 
—in this case a Christian—is to be appointed for five years by 
the Sultan. Since, however, he must be approved by the 
Powers, and can only be removed by their consent, he will, 
when once chosen, be independent of the Palace. The 
Consuls-General of the Powers will aid the Governor as a 
sort of informal Council. The Assembly will continue on its 
present basis, but its powers will of course be enlarged owing 
to the fact that the Sultan will only draw a fixed tribute. A 
local gendarmerie will be raised, and these and the judicial 
and civil services will be under the Governor and the 
Assembly. The local leaders are said to accept the scheme 
with only two provisoes, both reasonable. One is that the 
Turkish garrison shall only number two thousand men. The 
other is that the Greek Consul shall belong to the Council of 
Advice. As we have said, Lord Salisbury is to be heartily 
congratulated. He has not only saved the Cretans, but has 
led Europe in withstanding the spread of the Turkish 
“ gangrene” in what ought to be one of the happiest islands 
on the earth. 


The latest telegrams from Kosheh point to an immediate 
move on Dongola. The seven gun-boats have now all been 
got through the Cataracts, and have been armed with Maxims 
and quick - firing guns, and the steamer, which has been 
brought in sections by the railway, is rapidly being put 
together. When she is complete the flotilla will, no doubt, 
advance, as the Nile has risen sufficiently to make the 
advance to Dongola by water an easy matter. Meantime the 
garrison of Suardeh, under Major Macdonald, has advanced 
and occupied Absarat in anticipation of the general move- 
ment. Colonel Hunter, who conducted the difficult operation 
of getting the gun-boats through the Cataracts, is to be con- 
gratulated on the successful completion of his difficult task. 
The risks attending the operation are shown by the accident 
which nearly overtook the steamer ‘ Akasheh’ while she was 
being hauled up the Gemai Cataract. One of the hawsers 
snapped at a very critical moment, and it was thought she 
must heel over, but the one thousand five hundred soldiers 
hauling at the two remaining cables stuck to their work, and 
with a great effort got her into a place of safety. If an 
official of one of the Pharaohs, who held the Soudan even 
above Khartoum, could have stepped out of his rock-tomb 
and seen the one thousand five hundred men straining at the 
ropes, he might have remarked how little the world has 
changed in four thousand years. Then, as now, he would 
reflect, the best motive-power is plenty of men and good 
ropes. 


The news from Rhodesia continues good. On Saturday 
last Mr. Rhodes rode out to meet the rebel indunas, and, 
after a palaver with them, is stated to have obtained their sux 
mission. Up till now, however, the terms of peace have been 
kept secret. It is believed, however, that what is practically 
an unconditional surrender has been obtained. Picturesque , 
details of the scene at the palaver are supplied by the corre- 
spondents, and the chiefs are represented as talking like the 
redskins in Fenimore Cooper. Sekombo declared that 
neither Mr. Rhodes nor Dr. Jameson knew of the things that 
had been done in Matabeleland. If Mr. Rhodes stayed and 
cared for them they would not fight. Mr. Rhodes had won 
their confidence by entering their stronghold unarmed, We 
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do not grudge Mr. Rhodes his success, or the least doubt his 
courage, and are aware that he is a very able negotiator; 
but it is ridiculous to talk as if he had done something which 
no one else could have achieved. If General. Carrington had 
gone instead of him the result would have been equally satis- 
factory. The attempt to represent Mr. Rhodes at all times 
and in all places as “the necessary man” is being greatly 
overdone. 


From the best information we can gather of the course of 
the canvass for the Presidential election in the United States, 
we should expect Mr. McKinley to be elected by a con- 
siderable majority in the Electoral College, though of how the 
popular majority may go, it is not possible to form any clear 
estimate. In his letter accepting the Republican nomination, 
Mr. McKinley has a good deal strengthened his declaration 
against the free coinage of silver, and so obtained a little 
more cordial support from the adherents of a gold standard. 
He has, however, also strengthened his declaration in favour 
of returning to a much more stringently protective tariff, 
and by that means has given great offence to some of the 
most earnest of the supporters of hard money. Mr. Bryan 
has become rather more vehemently populist, if not more 
silverite, than he was at first, and his support of the principle 
of Free-trade has rather fallen into the background. He 
talks a good deal of the “toiling masses,” rather to the 
disgust of the American journalists, who think with some 
justice that not only the masses but the classes in the United 
States toil,—indeed, that many who have accumulated wealth 
toil even harder than the poor, in order to add to that wealth. 
The Presidential election of the present year,—it is tobe decided 
on November 3rd,—will be known, we suspect, as Hobson’s 
choice. It will either return a President who is in favour of 
directly confiscating a considerable proportion of American 
creditors’ property, or (more probably) a statesman who will 
do his best to render the property they have as useless to 
them as a desperately high tariff can make it. 





Li Hung Chang finished his visit on Saturday, and on that 
day departed for the United States, vid Southampton. On 
board the steamer he conveyed, through his interpreter, a 
message of thanks to the British people. A deep impression 
had been made on him, he declared, by “the magnitude of the 
accumulated knowledge, the accumulated wealth, and the 
accumulated force of this nation.” He had also been very 
deeply impressed by the simplicity, the solidity, and the 
frankness of the character of this distinguished people. ‘So 
the Viceroy humbly hopes that he also has made a certain 
impression, and this impression he hopes will not be soon 
forgotten.”—No doubt, though “simplicity” is perhaps not a 
word that the nation will reciprocate—Li ended by saying 
that he trusted that after his return to China he should come 
to power again, “ not on his own account, but in the interests 
of the destiny of the great Empire that he now represents, 
and he sincerely hopes that he will be able to count upon the 
support of this great and distinguished people of the West.” 
It is to be hoped that in America, Li will meet interviewers 
worthy of his steel. Those on this side were entirely unequal 
to the task of preventing him from turning the tables and in- 
terviewing them. On the whole, Li’s visit has been popular,— 
the circus element in it, yellow jackets, velvet-lined carrying- 
chairs, and real Chinese cooks, being much appreciated by the 
crowd. 


The Emperor and Empress of Russia arrived in Vienna on 
Thursday morning, and were of course well received by the 
crowd. During the drive from the station to the Hof Burg, 
the two Emperors occupied one carriage and the two 
Empresses the other. Throughout the proceedings both 
Monarchs were evidently doing their best to show friendliness 
and sympathy. There is, of course, no special political 
significance in the visit, but it must be admitted that by 
paying visits to both the great Powers of the Triple Alliance 
before his visit to Paris, the Czar has very much taken the 
sting out of that event. The Ozar says plainly, ‘ Though Iam 
going to be civil to France, I want it clearly understood 
that I am anything but unfriendly to the Powers leagued 
against my alleged ally.’ Naturally the French are not too 
well pleased, but they must be content, even if they are 
told by way of apology that it is difficult for the people of 
a Republic to realise the obligations of courtesy involved in 


GR 

The Times publishes in its issue of Tuesday a terrible 
account of the condition of Formosa since the Japanese 
occupation, contributed by a correspondent, who quotes from 
private letters. Over forty thousand of the native Population 
have risen owing to the cruel conduct of the Japanese, who 
according to the writer in the Times, have heaped every sort. 
of insult and cruelty on the heads of the Chinese, The 
immediate cause of the rebellion was an attack made by the 


| Japanese on certain villages in order to strike terror into 


the people, and especially into certain organised bands of 
marauders. In order to do this they killed men, women, and: 
children, and made all they touched desert, the people who 
were not actually butchered flying to the hills. Since then 
the insurgents have gained confidence, and have defeated the 
Japanese, who are not numerous, in several small engage. 
ments. We suppose the end will bea victory for the J apanese, 
who are very persistent, and Europe will then see what ay, 
Oriental conquest really means. Asiatics do not believe ip. 
half-measures, and when the conquered do not submit, assume 
that they desire to commit suicide, and satisfy them in that 
desire. It must be added, however, that the Tokio corre. 
spondent of the Times, in Thursday’s issue, denies all this, as 
the Chinese version of recent doings in Formosa. According 
to him the Japanese have been most successful in putting 
down brigandage in Formosa, and have been anything but 
cruel in their general behaviour to the natives. 


We sometimes talk as if modern war, with its elaborate 
aids for the wounded, were growing as mild and humane asa, 
cricket-match. That is a delusion, as General Weyler is 
showing usin Cuba. When once the shooting has begun you 
can place no limits on war. In order to reduce the rebels, 
General Weyler has issued and will enforce an order putting 
a stop to all harvest and other field operations in the sugar 
and coffee plantations. His object is to prevent the rebels 
getting a portion of the results ofthe harvest in the shape of 
blackmail. If they are deprived of their money supplies they 
will, he holds, be the more easily conquered. It is a savage 
decree, and means that the island will be ruined even more 
utterly than before, but we do not see how it can be logically 
condemned, granted that the object of the war is a good one. 
If all compromise is refused, as it is by Spain, the only way to 
stamp out the rebellion is to make the people feel that the 
continuance of the revolt means for them absolute ruin. 


Mr. Ben Tillett who, on Wednesday week, crossed to 
Antwerp to advise the dockers of that port how to carry 
on their struggle for better conditions of labour, was on 
Friday week arrested by the police, and after some hours of 
detention committed to prison without a trial or even a 
formal charge, kept in a filthy cell till late on the Saturday, 
and then conducted to the British steamer and sent home, 
without explanation or apology, at least if his own account 
of the proceedings, published in the Daily Chronicle of last 
Monday, is to be trusted as accurate. He was warned by the 
police on landing that he would not be suffered to address any 
public meeting, and he declares that he not only did not address 
any, but assured the police beforehand that he did not intend so 
todo. He twice met the delegates of the Antwerp dockers in 
a private room, and discussed with them their best tactics. 
And when the dockers would have interfered forcibly with 
his arrest by the police, he persuaded them to desist from that 
design. During his imprisonment he was forced to wear the 
prison “cowl” to prevent his being recognised by any one he 
met, and was, so far at least as concerns his imprisonment 
and the prison rules, treated like a convicted criminal, though, 
according to him, uncharged, untried, and uncondemned. 
This is very high-handed conduct on the part of the Belgian 
Minister of Justice, by whom, as Mr. Tillett says, the whole 
proceeding was di:ectly ordered and we trust that Lord 
Salisbury will at once exact an explanation, and, should no 
justification of so arbitrary a procedure be forthcoming, an 
indemnity for so illegal a violation of the rights of a British 
subject. 


There has been much correspondence during the last 
fortnight as to the language used by Sir Jacobus de Wet in 
the exhortations which he addressed to the Jobannesburgers 
when persuading them to surrender unconditionally to the 
authorities of the Transvaal. We gather that in his public 





the intercourse of Emperors. 


speech he probably made no promise at all of absolate im- 
munity from punishment, but that in his private conferencé 
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annesburg leaders he did say something which 
—including some who were not personally 
: ‘ result,—understood to be equivalent to an 
a ae not a hair of their heads shonld be touched if 
pe submitted at once and unconditionally. We see no 
pa that either Sir Jacobus de Wet did intend to 
commit himself personally to such an engagement, or that 
the Johannesburgers deliberately misrepresented him. When 
terms of this kind are not committed to writing, it is certain 
that they will be interpreted differently by those who offer 
‘and those who accept them. We believe that in all probability 
Sir Jacobus de Wet unwittingly said too much, and that those 
to whom he spoke, equally unwittingly interpreted it as con- 
veying more,—a more explicit personal undertaking,—than it 
actually did convey. The mere fact that the terms indicated 
were not committed to writing, should be enough to prove that 
they had not been so carefully weighed and defined as to 


render all ambiguity impossible. 


with the Joh 
his hearers, 


The Hackney Guardians have tried an interesting experi- 
ment. They lately sent fifty able-bodied paupers to General 
Booth’s Farm Colony at Hadleigh, in order to see if they 
could be turned by the Salvation Army’s methods into useful 
citizens. Nineteen very soon returned to the workhouse, most 
of them having been dismissed for drunkenness. Others left 
from various causes, but at the end of the experimental period 
there was a virtuous residuum of fourteen. It is stated that 
these men have improved, and are really anxious to earn their 
own livings. The Guardians are sufficiently satisfied with the 
result to make them anxious to send another batch of paupers. 
They propose in future only to pay General Booth for the 
first six months of the pauper’s residence at Hadleigh. That 
seems a reasonable proposal. We hope the experiment will 
te further developed. We do not see why pauper spade- 
labour should not be applied on a large scale to Essex. It 
would benefit both the land and the paupers. 


Four of the Irish convicts who were found guilty of 
preparing dynamite for use in the conspiracy against the 
British Government, have been set at liberty on the ground 
of ill-health, and one of them, Whitehead, and perhaps also 
another, is said to be so unhinged by the long imprisonment 
that he is incapable of understanding the situation and of 
looking after himself. Indeed it is stated that Whitehead has 
escaped from his own home in Skibbereen, and is wandering 
about in Ireland, possessed by the belief that he is pursued by 
agents of the Government. Of course there is a great outcry 
against the system of imprisonment which brings about these 
miserable consequences, and it seems not unlikely that the 
outery will go as far as insisting that, whatever the crime 
may be of which a man is fairly convicted, he ought to be 
exempted from any punishment which may possibly or probably 
bring about alienation of mind. That really means that our 
prisons should be made cheerful, or at least not disagreeable, 
abodes for all the convicts with long sentences,—a course 
which would certainly result in a considerable indifference 
to long sentences, and perhaps in a not inconsiderable desire 
to incur them. We know of no treatment for serious crime 
which would be at once universally disliked, and yet un- 
likely to prey on the nerves of men whose nervous system 
was not robust. Would it be desirable in the interest of 
the public at large to diminish greatly the dread of the prison 
discipline for serious crimes P 


The Rev. Arthur Robins, chaplain-in-ordinary to the 
Queen, and chaplain to the Prince of Wales and to the 
household troops, preached on Sunday last his five-thousandth 
sermon in Windsor; and his parishioners, in celebration of 
the occasion, presented him with a complete set of clerical 
robes. We should like to know Mr. Robins’s own reflections 
on his long career of exhortation. Does he look back on it 
with complacency, or with humiliation, or with some mixture 
of the two emotions? If he has kept anything like a simple 
and natural mind throughout the fifty years or so during 
which he has probably been preaching, he must be, as very 
possibly he is, a man of great force of character, for nothing 
Sooner succumbs to the spirit of routine than the habit of 
telling “my dear brethren ” what they ought to think or feel 
im relation to their fellow-creatures and their God. Think of 
the saying, that for every idle word you utter, you shall be 


idle and ill-considered words there must generally be in five 
thousand sermons. It must be a pathetic if nota terrible 
retrospect. But we may hope that for the great majority of 
preachers, the penance will at least be very lenient. We hope 
80, or we journalists should probably be left in an even worse 
predicament than the preachers. 


The Times of Wednesday published an interesting state- 
ment of the new capital created in the first six months of the 
present year in the shape of Home, Colonial, or Foreign Issues 
offered by tender or by auction. It appears that the new capital 
so created amounts to over nine millions and a half, and this is 
exclusive of a much larger list of miscellaneous issues provided 
by subscription. Of these nine millions and a half, the Indian 
Government is responsible for £2,400,000, five Indian railways, 
taken together, for £1,809,000, the London County Council 
for £1,000,000, and Western Australia for £750,000, while 
the rest is distributed amongst a number of smaller cor- 
porations. The much larger list of stocks issued to sub- 
scribers by a number of companies (of which, no doubt, a 
considerable proportion are speculative enterprises that may 
bring no return), shows how enormous is the amount of 
capital seeking investment which capitalists are prepared even 
to risk, rather than keep it idle at their bankers. As regards 
the nine millions and a half of capital just referred to, the 
rate of interest varies from 2} to 4 per cent., though in two 
other cases the maximum rate is said to be 7 per cent.,a 
maximum probably not very likely to be reached. It is hard 
work to save an income out of capital invested at an average 
of 3 per cent, which is quite as much as the safer securities 
give. 


The country is delighted because the Post Office Report, 
just issued, shows that over 3,030,000,000 postal packages 
were dealt with within the year. This is an average of 
seventy-seven to each person. There is an increase under 
every head except, curiously enough, newspapers, where 
there is a slight decrease. This does not, however, show that 
the public is imitating Mr. Balfour’s wise neglect of the 
Press, but rather that the papers are reaching the hands of 
their readers through other channels than the post. At 
present the total postal revenue, letters and telegram;, is 
£14,639,739. The expenditure is £11,007,617. The net 
revenue is, therefore, £3,632,122. Last year showed a further 
decrease of the usual telegraph deficit. That item is now only 
about £35,000. We are glad to note that that usefal in- 
novation, the express delivery service, is growing. It shows 
an increase of 33 per cent. The boon of having a cheap, safe, 
and quick messenger ready at every chief post-office is an 
incalculable one. 


The Cambrian Daily Leader, quoted by the Westminster 
Gazette last week, tells a remarkable story of “dreams that 
came true” in connection with the Hendreforgan colliery explo- 
sion at Gwys. William Walters, one of the colliers, dreamed 
that he saw at the bottom of the pit a wreck of coal, trams, and 
human bodies. So plain was this, that he could count nearly 
a dozen bodies lying in the heap. Despite the jeers of his 
comrades, the man stuck to his resolution not to go down the 
shaft. Mrs. Sarah Lewis, whose son is among the badly 
injured, the night before dreamed that she was suddenly 
transported from her home into the depths of Hendreforgan. 
“‘ She saw that she was at the bottom of the drift. Close by 
her was a jumble of wreckage and human beings, amongst 
the mangled forms being that of her son. Then the phantas- 
magoria faded away, and she was the only human being in 
the pit’s depths. Suddenly the faint roll of the wheels and 
the jolt of cars was heard by her, and she noticed that the 
trams were moving. Then the stillness of the pit was broken 
by shrieks of wild despair, and dashing down the drift came 
a number of cars containing several men and lads, amongst 
the number her son, all doomed to be hurled to the bottom 
to meet an inevitable death at her feet. At the instant 
of the impact of the car she found her voice, and cried out 
aloud in her agony, waking every one in the house.” Her 
son, however, went to his work, and was brought back badly 
injured. One would like to know whether the evidence to 
support these stories is really as good as it sounds. People, 
after a great accident, are always apt to say that they thought 
something was going to happen. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CAPE BLUE-BOOK ON THE JAMESON RAID. 


WING to the enterprise of Messrs. Simpkin and 
Marshall, who have imported a number of copies 
of the Report, the English public has now the oppor- 
tunity of ‘reading at length the evidence laid before 
the Committee appointed by the Cape Parliament on 
the Raid. Those who wish to get a clear under- 
standing of the facts must not be content with the 
very perfunctory quotations from the Blue-book which 
have appeared in the daily Press. Those quotations were 
taken from the Report, which is a mere summary of 
portions of the evidence. To estimate the full significance 
of the story unravelled by the Committee the evidence 
must be read in bulk. On the present occasion we cannot 
attempt to give a digest of the Blue-book, or to explain 
as a whole the transactions there described. All we shall 
attempt to do is to notice important facts to be found 
in its pages which have not been hitherto made known. 
The first of these concerns Mr. Rhodes’s complicity with 
the Raid. It is usually believed that Mr. Rhodes, though 
he helped to plan the Raid, did everything he could to pre- 
vent Dr. Jameson moving, and when he did move tried to 
stop him. As proof of this it is asserted that he drew 
up a telegram intended to stop Dr. Jameson, but was 
prevented from sending it owing to the wires being cut. 
Now, what are the facts as elicited by the inquiry ? On 
Sunday morning, December 29th, at about midday, Mr. 
Rhodes received the final telegram from Dr. Jameson, 
despatched by him from Pitsani on Sunday morning at 
about 9, and an hour after Captain Heany’s arrival. It 
was in this telegram that Dr. Jameson announced that he 
should leave for the Transvaal that night. What did Mr. 
Rhodes do? His first step was perfectly correct. He drew 
up a telegram containing an order to Dr. Jameson to stop. 
Here are its terms :—“ Heartily reciprocate your wishes 
with regard to Protectorate, but the Colonial Office 
machinery moves slowly, as you know. We are, however, 
doing our utmost to get immediate transference of what 
we are justly entitled to. Things in Johannesburg I yet 
hope to see amicably settled, and a little patience and 
common-sense is only necessary. On no account whatever 
must you move. I most strongly object to such a course.” 
But it is one thing to write out a message, another thing 
to send it. Mr. Stevens, a confidential official of the 
Chartered Company, and sometime its acting secretary, was 
given the telegram to despatch. He went to the telegraph 
office and tried to send off the message but failed on Sunday, 
though he tried several times, as the wires had been cut at 
Dr. Jameson’s orders. Eariy on Monday Mr. Stevens again 
tried to send the message, but the wires had not been 
restored and he failed. This was the last attempt to get 
the message through. At noon on Monday, however, com- 
munication was restored, but no effort was then made to 
get the message on to the wires. In other words, Mr. 
Stevens tried assiduously to get Mr. Rhodes’s message 
through as long as the wires were cut. As soon as they 
were restored his efforts ceased. Perhaps it will be said 
that this was merely an unfortunate coincidence. Those 
who are inclined to take this view had better read Mr. 
Stevens’s evidence before the Committee. He was naturally 
strongly pressed to say why he did not leave the message 
at the office to be sent on at the earliest moment. He had 
no explanation to offer for conduct so extraordinary. But 
po had better quote the examination on this point in 
ull :— 

* 2896. You left no message at all to go at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to Mafeking ?—No, there was no message left. 2897. Nor 
on the Monday did you leave any message?—No. 2898. Can you 
explain that? Is it not unusual? If you have a very important 
or urgent message, would you not save the risk of losing a chance 
of sending it by leaving it at the office with instructions to send 
it through with the very earliest opportunity, when it is a matter 
of the greatest public importance. Don’t you do that ?—Not 
always. 2899. Not when it is a matter of the greatest urgency ? 
—Yes, but it is not always safe to do that. 2900. Why is it not 
safe ?—If the line had been open I am perfectly sure the message 
would have got through. 2901. In fact you were not told that 
this was a matter of the greatest importance ?—It was of the 
greatest importance. 2902. Were you told that ?—Oh, yes. 2903. 
Then why did you not leave a copy of the message at the office 
to be sent ?>—They could not have sent it. 2904. Why did you 
not leave it at the office to be sent at the earliest opportunity P— 
I was there very late. 2905. Why did you not do that ?—I may 











have been wrong, but I did my best. I waited at the office late, 
to get the message through. 2906. You told the Committee that 
in a matter of urgency you would have left a copy of the message ? 
—I won’t say always. I would rather wait and get connection 
but there was no connection with Mafeking then. 2907, Why 
would it not be safe to hand the telegram to the office to transmit, 
at the earliest opportunity ?—(No reply.) 2908. It was in code? 
—Yes. 2909. You said it would not be safe?—I did try to get it 
through, but there was no connection. 
late in the evening.” 


Note that though the officials of the Company did not- 
send on Mr. Rhodes’s telegram on the Monday, another 
telegram, that of the High Commissioner, was sent on the 
Monday, was received by Dr. Jameson, and would haye 
stopped him if he had been willing to be stopped. But 
perhaps it will be said, as is suggested by Mr. Schreiner, 
that Mr. Rhodes, though he personally would have liked 
to stop Dr. Jameson after he had started, did not like to. 
do so out of a sense of loyalty. This is the innuendo jn 
Mr. Rhodes’s dramatic conversation with Mr. Schreiner on 
the Monday evening. Mr. Schreiner tells us, “I said, 
‘Why do you not stop him; although he has ridden in, 
you can still stop him.’ He said, ‘ Poor old Jameson, 
Twenty years we have been friends, and now he goes in 
and ruins me. I cannot hinder him. I cannot go and 
destroy him.’” That would, we admit, be a credible and 
creditable argument if it stood alone. But, unfortunately, 
Mr. Rhodes had tried, or says that he had tried, to send a 
stopping telegram on Sunday and on Monday. Indeed, 
he excused himself for having kept Mr. Schreiner ip 
ignorance about the Raid when he saw him on the Sunday 
by saying that he then believed he had stopped Dr. Jameson. 
Mr. Schreiner asked: “ ‘ Why did you not say anything to 
me yesterday when I was here ?’ and he said then at once, 
‘I thought I had stopped him. I sent messages to stop. 
him, and did not want to say anything about it if I 
stopped him.’”” There is one more point which it is 
necessary to notice in this connection. It is always as- 
sumed that Dr. Jameson was neither to hold nor to bind, 
and that he had got utterly out of Mr. Rhodes’s control, 
We do not read the telegrams quite in this way. For 
example, on the afternoon of Saturday, December 28th, 
the day before Dr. Jameson “rode in,” Dr. Harris, the 
secretary of the Chartered Company and Mr. Rhodes’s 
confidential agent in the whole matter, received the follow- 
ing telegram from Dr. Jameson :—“ Received your tele- 
gram ichabod re Capt. Maurice Heany. Have no further 
news. [require to know. Unless I hear definitely to the con- 
trary, shall leave to-morrow evening, and carry into effect my 
second telegram of yesterday to you, and it will be all right.” 
Surely if Mr. Rhodes did not intend Dr. Jameson to 
move, he would have let him know “ definitely to the 
contrary” without an instant’s delay. Possibly Mr. 
Rhodes may not have seen the telegram just quoted till 
the Sunday morning, but if that is so it can hardly have 
been for any other reason than that Dr. Harris knew 
that he did not then, at any rate, wish to let Dr. Jameson 
hear to the contrary. Mr. Rhodes is not the sort of man 
from whom people keep important messages against his 
will. 

Another incident of a very curious kind is elucidated by 
the Cape Blue-book. One of the first questions of im- 
portance that arose after the news of the Raid had spread 
was, ‘What is going to happen about the Rhodesia 
Horse?’ If they could be stopped the danger was likely 
to be minimised. If they joined Dr. Jameson the mis- 
chief would be greatly increased. Mr. Rhodes appeared at 
the time to have acted very properly in this matter. On 
January Ist he sent a telegram to Bulawayo to Captain 
Spreckley, who commanded the Rhodesia Horse, telling 
him on no account to move. Nothing could have been 
better, but unfortunately we now know that Dr. Harris 
telegraphed next day as follows :— 


“Telegraph No. 1,088. Handed in 10.10 a.m. Despatched 
12.36 p.m. From Harris, Cape Town, to Spreckley, Bulawayo.— 
Rumour from Johannesburg states that Jameson has had a fight 
and won. I believe he is now safe with his friends in Johannes- 
burg. You may be quite sure that no one who knows him will 
leave him even with fifty Proclamations against him.—(Signed) 
F. BR. H., Sec. 2.1.96.” 


We shall make no guess as to the exact significance 
of this telegram, but the message is clearly more 
or less inconsistent with the order not to move the 
Rhodesia Horse on any account. Dr. Harris was not 
examined before the Cape Committee. Let us trust he 
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will be examined in London, and on the meaning of this 
telegram. importance is brought out by the 

One more matter 8 scien will Pec ni that one 
Cape Blue-book. S Gientesh afidiela.ia. & 

ms sent by the Char officials—+.e., by 
of Ge — Colonel Rhodes—ran as follows :—“ Dr. 
ech most urgently to urge no postponement of 
Jameson we nelle, and let J. H. Hammond inform 
shareholders delay most injurious. Dr. Wolff will 
weak partners any ° ; e 
i reasons at directors’ meeting. The London 
explain ——, confidentially to that effect; post- 
bi t of meeting would be most unwise course.” 

a and honourable men who are responsible for the 
ba when this telegram was published by the T'rans- 
vaal Government at once denied most absolutely that 
pros such telegram was sent, and we need hardly say that 
ee fully accept this denial. We have, then, this fact. 
The acting secretary of the Chartered Company was 
instructed by some one to invent, or else himself in- 
wal the untrue assertion that the Times had cabled 
confidentially to urge on the Revolution. A more base 
and treacherous act than the perpetration of this false- 
hood about a great paper of honourable standing cannot 
well be imagined. The question then is, Did Mr. Stevens 
invent this statement himself, or did he receive it from 
some one else? We do not think that any one can 
read Mr. Stevens’s evidence and imagine that he invented 
it himself. The general result of his evidence, which is 
singularly incoherent on this point, is that he did not 
invent the statement, but that it was dictated to him by 
some one else. Two quotations will be sufficient to show 
this:— 

“514, Mr. Merriman. That remarkable telegram of the 15th 
[this is of course a slip for the 13th] December, which was 
sent by you, that the London Times also cabled confidentially 
that postponement of meeting would be most unwise course. 
I want to know at whose dictation you wrote that tele- 

?—I do not remember, you examined me on it the other 
day. 515. We want to examine you on it again?P—I cannot 
explain the telegram in any way. 516. Who dictated it to 
you?—I should not have sent it myself. 517. Who told you to 
send it?—It may have been dictated to me by Mr. Rhodes, but I 
should not like to say so certainly. 518. It is a very remarkable 
telegram ?—(No reply.) 519. Mr. Jones. Could any one else have 
dictated it to you?P—Any people dictate telegrams to me, Dr. 
Harris, Dr. Jameson, anybody.” 

Here is another portion of Mr. Stevens’s evidence on this 
point :— 

“553. The telegram of the 13th about the London Times, which 

you supposed was Dr. Harris’s, is one drawn by you?—Yes, 554. 
Upon instructions direct from Mr. Rhodes ?—I would not say 
direct from Mr. Rhodes, but I would not have sent it without 
instructions. 555. And from whom would you get instructions, 
if not from Mr. Rhodes ?—Well, I do not think I could have got 
instructions from any one else, unless it was by letter. 556. You 
would not draw a telegram like that of your own motion P—No. 
557. You do not know anything of what the London Times cabled? 
—Oh, no.” 
It is difficult to read this and doubt that the message 
came either from Mr. Rhodes or from some other very re- 
sponsible person. Mr. Stevens would never have dared to 
wire such a message from the first comer. It is not our 
business to press home the conclusions that arise from 
these facts. It is enough for us to say that a monstrous 
outrage was committed upon the Times by the officials of 
the Chartered Company at the Cape or their superiors, and 
that steps ought to be taken to punish the perpetrators 
of that outrage. No doubt the Times will itself take 
steps to protect its honour and punish those who have 
committed so grave an offence against it. But the matter 
is wider than that, and concerns the whole public. The 
incident is, perhaps, the meanest and most discreditable, 
because the falsest, in the whole of the intrigue con- 
nected with the Raid. Fortunately, the matter can be 
probed to the bottom when the South African Committee 
begins its sittings. If Mr. Rhodes and Dr. Harris are 
examined, one or other of them can be forced to say who 
invented the false statement about the confidential 
telegram of the Times. 





ZANZIBAR. 


4 ner question whether England has gained or lost by 

the exchange of Heligoland against Zanzibar is once 
more before the country. In 1890 we simply accepted 
facts as we found them. We took over not the Pro- 
tectorate only, but the Sultan, who needed to be protected. 








In 1893 we had for the first time to consider on what lines 
we should hold and govern the island for the future. The 
arrangement with Germany covered all European rights. 
What we had to take into account was, first, the welfare of 
the native population, and next, the interests of the 
Empire at large. The Sultan had become a mere instru- 
ment of the British Government. He had died, and our 
obligations to him, whatever they were, had died with 
him. We were free to act in whatever way seemed best 
calculated to bring about the results we had in view. The 
determination then arrived at—after what amount of con- 
sideration we do not know—was to continue the order of 
things which we had found in existence when we assumed 
the Protectorate. We set up another Sultan. If we were 
right in what we did then, we have now an opportunity of 
repeating the experiment. If we were wrong, we have now. 
an opportunity of mending our ways. Sultan Hamid is. 
dead, and it rests with Great Britain to appoint his. 
successor or to leave him to figure in the obscure- 
annals of Eastern Africa as the last of his line. 
The events of the last three days have, if anything, 
enlarged our freedom of action. This time we were 
not confronted by a submissive claimant to the throne 
asking nothing better than a renewal of the favour shown 
to his predecessor, and contented to reign as the creature 
and servant of Great Britain. A new Sultan of Zanzibar 
at once mounted the throne, but it was in defiance of the 
protecting Power. Khalid, the cousin of the late Sultan, 
had Hamid buried within a few hours of his death, 
declared himself his successor, and occupied the Palace 
and the Palace Square with a force variously esti- 
mated at from two thousand to two thousand five 
hundred men. To meet this state of affairs, the officers 
commanding the three British ships in the harbour, 
landed one hundred and fifty men. Except as a protest, 
this measure could be of no avail; but on Wednesday two 
more vessels arrived, one of them being the flagship of the 
Admiral commanding at the Cape station, and the British 
force on shore was at once increased to five hundred men. 
After the arrival of this reinforcement, an ultimatum was 
despatched giving Khalid the choice between complete 
surrender or the bombardment of the Palace. And 
the Palace has been bombarded accordingly and Khalid. 
disposed of. By this act the pretender has lost any 
title he could have hoped to set up. Protectorates may. 
vary one from another in many particulars, but at least 
they have this in common,—that the protecting Power 
has a right to be consulted on the question of the 
succession. Still, though the English Government could 
have no hesitation as to its attitude towards Khalid, 
it may still hesitate as to whom and what it shall 
ultimately set up in his. place. Shall the authority 
exercised by Sultan Hamid remain with a native suc- 
cessor or pass to an English official? Twice in three 
years has the choice between these alternatives been 
presented to Great Britain. It is not often that Govern- 
ments have the option of undoing what they have 
done and making a fresh start after so short an interval. 
We are aware indeed that a successor has actually 
been proclaimed to the dead Sultan. This was probably. 
a necessary act pending reference to the Foreign Office, 
but there is no reason why it should settle the ques- 
tion definitely and for ever. We have no doubt that 
Hamud, the new Sultan, would be quite willing to be 
mediatised on a good allowance. As it is, the Sultan has- 
no power beyond what we have chosen to lend him for the 
time being, and the transference from nominal sovereignty 
to actual mediatisation might be accomplished without the 
slightest difficulty. 


We have said that our action ought to be determined 
by two considerations,—the welfare of the native popula- 
tion and the interests of the British Empire. The former 
virtually resolves itself into the question,—Under whick 
system will the suppression of slavery be best carried 
out? In some cases no doubt the problem has other 
elements. Though the tranquillity and material 
prosperity of a country may be best consulted by 
its annexation to the immediate dominions of the 
British Crown, the happiness of the inhabitants may not 
be promoted to anything like the same extent. As regards 
this latter object questions of sentiment count for some 
thing. When we open up trade and at the same time 
close careers, we may not always be conferring a benefit, 
Unfortunately the native notion of a career is often one 
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which is irreconcilable with the peaceful following out of 
other people’s careers. It is! to harry the country as a 
conquering soldier or to plunder if &s a successful Vizier. 
But in Zanzibar this is not an aspect of the situation that 
we need stop to regard. “There are no careers there to be 
made or marred. What is. thero‘is'a survival of slavery 
with which we have hitherto found “it® difficult to deal 
effectually. Slavery in Zanzibar has: betome a familiar 
subject for questions in the House of: Gottinions, and it 
cannot be said that the answers havé’ alway? been‘satis- 
fattory. So long as slavery exists, in howWevét modified a 
form—and in the case of Zanzibar wé "are soitietimes 
tempted to think that there is more réd8dn to be sure 
about the slavery than about the modifications—a radically 
wrong estimate of the practice of'keeping slaves is neces- 
sarily formed, and where opportunities for its commission 
offer themselves, the crime of obtaining fresh slaves by 
capture will not be very severely judged. It is too 
obvious to need proof that the suppression of slavery 
will be easier under English law, to which such a status 
is unknown, than under native law, in which it is a recog- 
nised and familiar incident. From this point of view, 
therefore, the weight of argument seems to be all on the 
side of annexation. It is easier to manage our own 
subjects than the subjects of another man, even when 
that other man is a protected native Sovereign. Slavery 
and the slave-trade will alike be more promptly disposed of 
when Zanzibar is under British rule than while it is only 
under British protection. 

From the point of view of Imperial interests, we are 
disposed to take the same view. There may, of course, be 
special circumstances, with which we are not acquainted, 
that make immediate annexation inexpedient. But we 
find it hard to imagine what they are. British trade with 
Zanzibar is growing, and contains large possibilities of 
development. We refuse to believe that if the island 
passed under the direct rule of the Crown, English traders, 
or those with whom they do business, would be placed in a 
worse position than they are in now. Local opinion, we are 
told, is in favour of “taking this opportunity to hoist the 
British flag, and to abolish Arab rule once and for all.” 
In this case, we imagine, local opinion stands for English 
opinion on the spot, or, as the Times puts it, for the 
opinion of those who are “immersed in Zanzibar 
affairs.” But then, our contemporary goes on to say, 
“a course which seems easy and natural to persons 
locally concerned may have fewer attractions for 
statesmen charged with the care of Imperial interests.” 
No doubt that is true. Statesmen charged with the 
care of Imperial interests have necessarily to take a 
comprehensive survey of affairs. They have to inquire 
how the action of England in one continent may affect 
her reputation or her policy in another continent. To all 
appearance, however, our position in Zanzibar is more 
than commonly isolated. We squared Germany in 1890, 
and when that feat was accomplished, there was no one 
else left to square. But the remark of the Times may be 
true in another sense, and that a sense in which it less 
deserves consideration. There has of late been some 
reason to think that statesmen charged with the care of 
Imperial interests have a tendency to be afraid of their 
obligations,—to look about to see if some expedient for 
lessening them may not be discovered. At one time the 
device in favour is a Protectorate, at another a Chartered 
Company. But in each case the motive for adopting it is 
a desire to enjoy the advantages of Empire without 
accepting its full burdens. We do not believe that this 
attempt is ever successful. For other reasons, expedients 
that stop short of complete incorporation with the British 
Empire may have their place and use. But if they are 
adopted simply to save trouble or cost they will never be 
successful. That is not the temper in which Empires are 
either made or maintained. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


it is hardly possible to conceive a subject of political 
controversy which places a great democracy in so 
undignified a position as a recondite economical issue such 
as is about to be decided temporarily, and we may almost 
say without any kind of qualification for deciding it 
rightly, by the people of the United States. Even if it 
were only the issue between Free-trade and Protection 


bewilderment of the ordinary elector, at least if he k 
enough to be as much bewildered as he ought to be vous 
be profound. In this country, which depends o 
fortunately for itself, on the rest of the world for its nail 
necessary food, we have only to remember how many m 
of the highest distinction and culture have changed then 
minds fundamentally within the last twenty or thirty 
years on the leading doctrines of Free-trade and Pyo, 
tection, to convince ourselves how bewildered our Ordina 
electors would be to be asked to give any reasoned Verdict 
on that controversy, were it not evident that we should 
all be starved as well as deprived of many other 
necessaries of our modern life besides food, if we 
did not make it as easy and as profitable as we can 
to the producers of other countries to send us what 
we want, and to take what we produce here in exchange 
We learn thus much by the simplest of all lessons, the 
lesson that we cannot grow nearly enough food for our 
own people, and that we can produce a great many things 
which would be of no possible use to us if we were 
starving, but which, luckily for us, we can exchange on 
satisfactory terms for the food which other great nations 
produce in an abundance far greater than they need, 
This elementary condition of our national existence keeps 
us fairly straight in relation to Free-trade. But there are 
a great many other countries which are not ‘circumstanced 
as we are; indeed the United States, which cover a 
considerable continent, and so are able'to produce a great 
deal more food than they need for théit own consumption, 
have not yet got’a glimpse of the rationale ef Free-trade, 
and vibrate like a pendulum from Free-trade to Protec. 
tion and from Protection to Free-trade, without finding 
any clear solution.ofthe economical problem which is always 
besetting 'themin some new form,—the problem whether 
they should‘ foster ” their own industries by discouraging 
the competition of other nations, or foster the industries of 
other nations that they may sell their own surplus produce 
to these other nations on more profitable terms. The United 
States have not yet made up their mind on this subject, 
and, so far as we can judge, are not at all likely to make 
it up. They vibrate from one view to the other, not from 
any clearer insight into the theoretic conditions, but from 
the pinch due to the particular choice which, for the 
moment, they happen to have made. Four years ago they 
declared in favour of trying—not exactly Free-trade, but 
a less oppressively hampered trade than they had been 
trying before, but the choice made was so hesitating and 
ambiguous, that they did not reap at all the kind of 
prosperity for which they had hoped; and now they are 
apparently disposed to fall back into the arms of the 
Protectionists, of which the only result will be to learn 
that they have not bettered themselves, but rather 
worsened their condition by the change. In such a 
continent as North Awerica, the variety of climates, soils, 
and human ingenuities is so great that their people,—with 
Free-trade secured at least amongst all these various 
climates and human ingenuities,—do not learn the lesson of 
their comparative dependence on foreign countries at all 
adequately. They do not recognise that they can never 
receive the full reward of their labour without Free- 
trade, as Englishmen have learned to recognise it, and go 
on exchanging onewform of inconvenience for another 
without knowing exactly which is the worse. If they let 
in more of the competition of the old world, the American 
capitalists, who are only half-prepared for such competi- 
tion, raise a wail of dismay, and though the consumer 
gets an advantage, he does not get it so soon and 80 
obviously as to drown the complaints of his manufacturing 
neighbour; while if they shut out competition from the 
old world, though the consumer begins to find himself 
straitened in all his means, he is not so severely straitened 
as to feel quite sure whether he might not be relieved if 
he would *but take the advice of those who tell him to 
“take a hair of the dog that bit him,” and increase the 
protective tariff till his manufacturing neighbours are 
satisfied. And so they go on, trying first Mr. McKinleys 
doctrine that the labourers of their own country are 
“ degraded ” by Free-trade, and then Mr. Bryan’s doctrine 
that Free-trade is good but needs cheap money to help it 
out, till they are quite bewildered by the strange confusion 
of good and evil with which their political doctors ply them. 


And unfortunately the Free-trade problem is ouly & 
small part of the party issue. Mr. Bryan assures the 
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+» debts as easily as it did in the old 

ought ae pag nie more valhalile, and those who 
dye saat believe him and shout against the oppressors 
ho want to “ crucify them on a cross of gold.” Mr. 
ba ley tells them that it will never do to let the 

oe ed merchants who have lent gold accept a 

paneer silver at its old value by way of payment, 

pe prem who have lent their capital to their poorer 
res hbours accept that reasonable teaching and cry out 
ocr hones put do not see that when Mr. McKinley goes 
ee sa. that they would be all the richer for having 
on Ea ie. he competitors to reduce their petite and cut 
domi the wages of their labourers, he is talking nonsense 
and taking away with the left hand what he offers with 
the right; that shutting out competition is both shutting 
out the natural advantages of other soils and other 
climates, and is also blinding them to the value of their 
own natural advantages, and teaching them to rely on 
temporary and artificial restrictions instead of on the per- 
manent and inherent bounty of their own country. And 
so the swinging of the pendulum goes on, each leader 
mingling so much falsehood with his truth, that the people 
are quite unable to discriminate the one from the other, 
and keep on swallowing the poison and the antidote so 
elaborately mingled that they are quite unable to discover 
which drug it is that hurts, and which that benefits them. 
In one of Grimm’s fairy-tales there is a bewitched apple- 
tree, the fruit of which makes the consumer’s nose grow to 
an enormous length, and a bewitched pear-tree, whose fruit 
makes its consumer’s nose contract again ; and the hero of 
the tale administers these fruits alternately to the patient 
who has cheated him, till he has fully persuaded him that 
there is some evil spell counteracting the effect of his 
treatment, and must give back that of which he had robbed 
him, after which he gives him nothing but the healing 
pear; and restores the exaggerated feature to its normal 
size. That seems to us a good parable of the treatment 
which the American nation is now receiving from its com- 
peting politicians, except that neither of them knows the 
secret of his own incapacity to cure the patient. If Mr. 

McKinley is elected he will endeavour to make up for 

defending sound money by administering a ruinous dose 
of Protection. If Mr. Bryan succeeds, he will endeavour 
to make up for Free-trade by breaking down confidence in 
the honesty of the American people, which will probably 
more than outweigh the advantage of his sounder fiscal 
policy. But the confusion of the situation is that neither 
of these rival doctors knows which of the drugs he 
administers or wants to administer, is doing the good, 
and which the harm, and that the people who are to be 
doctored are quite as ignorant asthe doctors. Each of the 
latter is half-quack and half-physician, and each of them 
is far more deeply attached to his quack medicine than 
he is to his healing drug. He gives the useful drug on 
the authority of other doctors, but the quack medicine is 
his own discovery and his own favourite. It is a pity 
that he does not administer it alone, and then the nation 
would perhaps learn how poisonous it is. But mixed up 
with something really salutary, its pernicious effect is 
greatly diminished. 

We suppose that as a matter of fact Mr. McKinley 
will carry the election, but whether he will thereby get 
the means of restoring Protection to its former ruinous 
height, is not so certain. We could wish that the pre- 
scriptions of the two candidates had not been so unfor- 
tunately compounded of good and evil. Then the victory 
of either would at least have been instructive, whereas, as 
it 18, it will probably make confusion worse confounded. 
All the beneficent result (if any) will be attributed by the 
successful candidate to his quack medicine, and all the 
evil to the restrictions placed upon the administration of 
it by his saner-minded colleagues. Mr. McKinley will 
probably win, but Mr. Bryan’s failure will not be dramatic 
enough to prevent a great disturbance of the public mind 
now, and another (perhaps more successful) contest at the 
close of the century. 





CRETE AND THE PORTE. 
[> SALISBURY has achieved a great success. He 
has forced the Turk to loosen his grasp on the throat 
of Crete, he has secured peace and a reasonable prospect 
of 800d government for both sections of the island popu- 
lation, and he has done this without raising any dangerous 





questions or wounding any national susceptibilities. Ina 
word, Lord Salisbury has done in Crete what he would 
have liked to do in Armenia. When Lord Salisbury 
urged upon the Powers the duty of saving the Armenians 
from destruction, he was told by their representatives and 
rulers that the task was too difficult, and that to put pressure 
on the Porte of the kind required might raise the whole 
Eastern question in its acutest form. In a word, the 
Powers took the line that Lord Salisbury was proposing to 
go into a powder-magazine with a naked light merely to 
help and set free a dog which was being tortured there by 
the ruffianly guard. ‘It was, of course, sad to leave the 
poor creature to suffer, but when the risk involved in a 
rescue was considered, no reasonable man could doubt 
that the prudent thing was to leave the guard to kill the 
dog by inches. What was the torture endured by the dog 
when compared with the misery that would result from an 
explosion?’ Lord Salisbury did not, of course, believe 
in this precious defence for free outrage, but unfortunately 
he could not himself get at Armenia and stop the atro- 
cities. Geographical considerations forbid the sending 
of a fleet to Lake Van. All, then, that he could do was 
to make a series of more or less ineffectual protests at the 
Porte. When, however, the tragedy of Armenia was 
about to be repeated in Crete, Lord Salisbury had his 
opportunity, and used it to the honour of England. The 
Powers, still harping on the powder-magazine theory, 
actually proposed to establish a blockade of the island, 
and so secure that the work of the torturer should go on 
without interruption. Lord Salisbury naturally refused 
to have anything to do with so monstrous a proposal, and 
instead let the Powers know that Crete was not Armenia, 
but a place within the reach of England’s arm. The 
Powers saw that he meant what he said, and they also 
realised that this being the case, the best way of supporting 
the inviolability of the powder-magazine theory was for 
them to join in forcing the Sultan to do what England 
insisted must be done for Crete. Asa result, England led 
the Concert of Europe in demanding from the Porte the 
establishment of good government in Crete. Of course, 
such a demand was irresistible, and thus, thanks to Lord 
Salisbury’s skill and firmness, the Cretans have been 
saved and the magazine has not been exploded. 


We could have wished that the autonomy secured to 
Crete had been somewhat more far-reaching. In par- 
ticular we wish that the Governor had been appointed 
for life instead of for a term of years, or else that a 
hereditary Prince, as in the case of Samos, could have been 
set up. Again, we should have liked it made somewhat 
clearer that the Sultan is not, under any pretext, to have 
anything to do with the internal affairs of the island, but 
is to be confined rigidly to his annual fixed payment out 
of the revenue, which, in order not to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of the Porte, is not to be called a tribute. Still, 
every Constitution tends to develop according to the spirit 
in which it was founded, and we see no reason to suppose 
that the Cretan will be an exception. In all probability 
the Governor will be reappointed after his first five years 
are up, and the Assembly, free from Turkish interference 
and supported by an independent ca pal and civil 
service, will be able to render the island autonomous in 
all but name. When once the Turkish Army has left the 
island—a garrison of two thousand men is to be retained, 
but these are not likely to give any serious trouble—the 
weakness of the Turkish Fleet and of the Turkish Treasury 
may be relied on to prevent their reappearance. As long 
as the annual payment is made, the Porte will in future 
trouble itself very little about Crete. That is the way of 
the Turks. They will fight desperately, inch by inch, to 
keep their hold upon a province, but when once that pro- 
vince has slipped through their fingers it is finished, and 
they make no more attempt to regain what they have lost 
than they do to repair a mosque that has fallen into ruins, 
or an aqueduct that has ceased to hold water. The 
remnant of Turkish authority preserved in the new 
Constitution for Crete will never be repaired or kept 
in order. It will, instead, gradually waste and diminish, 


till Turkish suzerainty will mean no more in Crete than it 
does in Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 

Lord Salisbury’s success in Crete suggests the question, 
“ Would it not be possible to apply the same or similar 
treatment to other portions of the Ottoman Empire?” If 
the spread of the “ gangrene” can be stopped in Crete, why 
can it not be stopped elsewhere? The nation would, we 
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feel certain, be heartily pleased if Lord Salisbury could 
devise a scheme for rescuing any other places inhabited by 
Christians. Why should not Russia, even at the eleventh 
hour, do something to save the miserable remains of the 
Armenian people? If she were to undertake the task, she 
would receive the sympathy of this country, and no attempt 
would be made to set up an autonomous Armenia which 
might some day stand in Russia’s path. It is natural that 
Russia should dread the creation of a bar to her progress 
towards Constantinople. If, then, Russia, for reasons of 
her own, will not annex Armenia at once, an autonomous 
province might be created, which would save the Christians 
from massacre, and yet not act as a barricade against Russia. 
In truth, the time has come when it is necessary to realise on 
all hands that the Turkish Empire is irrevocably doomed, 
and that the question as to the distribution of its provinces 
among the Powers entitled to them must now be faced in 
earnest. The statesman who first understands this, and 
has the pluck to act upon it, is the statesman who will in 
the end achieve the greatest success. Let us hope that 
this statesman will be Lord Salisbury. Of course, we 
fully realise the danger of a scramble, but we do not lessen 
the danger of a scramble in Dame Europa’s school by pre- 
tending that the back and sides are not breaking away from 
the apple-cart when it is palpable to the meanest capacity 
that the whole structure is.on the point of collapsing. Under 
these circumstances, the wise thing to do, and the thing most 
likely to prevent a row, is for a couple of the bigger boys in 
the school to settle who is to have what, when the great 
smash comes. But England and Russia are just the boys 
to settle the matter. Why should not Lord Salisbury and 
Prince Lobanoff arrange a scheme between them, and leave 
it to the rest of Europe to accept their plan? If they 
deal equitably with Austria and Italy, and are reasonably 
generous to the smaller Powers, there may be grumbling, 
but there will be no resistance. Nobody is going to try a 
coalition against Russia and England, especially when they 
are in the right. Depend upon it, this plan of the two 
-big boys settling the distribution of the apples by them- 
selves is far better than the plan of arranging for a public 
meeting of the school. That would be certain to end in 
blows. What is wanted is for some one to give Europe a 
lead,and in our opinion Lord Salisbury and Prince Lobanoff 
are just the men to give that lead. No doubt Russia’s 
opinion on doubtful points should predominate, because 
she is the Power most interested. We cannot profess to 
have the interest, either in the European or the Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey, that she has. Russia, then, may to 
a great extent call the tune. If it is reasonably fair, as it 
no doubt would be, we should endorse it, and then the 
rest of Europe should be asked to acquiesce. Probably 
we shall be told that things could not possibly be managed 
in this way, but unless we are greatly mistaken this is 
the way in which all great changes are managed. For 
months—nay, years—things look hopeless and impossible ; 
then two statesmen meet across a table, take rough notes 
on half a sheet of letter-paper, and the thing is done. 





THE ARREST OF MR. BEN TILLETT. 


W* sincerely trust that Lord Salisbury will not be 
too forbearing with Belgium, if it proves, as we 
fear it will prove, that Mr. Ben Tillett’s account of his 

“treatment by the Belgian Minister of Justice, is virtually 
accurate. What Mr. Tillett says in his account of the 
outrage upon him sent to the Daily Chronicle is as 
follows,—that, after being solicited by the Antwerp 
dockers to give them advice as to the best mode 
of obtaining better conditions for their work in the 
Antwerp docks, he, after some weeks’ delay, crossed 
to Antwerp last Wednesday week, having first given 
notice of his visit by telegraph; that he was met at 
Antwerp by a party of the dockers and also by a number 
of the Antwerp police, who warned him that he would 
not be allowed to address any public meeting in Antwerp, 
or to promote a public agitation there; that he stated his 
intention not to address a public meeting, and kept his 
promise; that he twice met the leading dockers in a 
private room, and gave them the benefit of his advice and 
English experience; that for this he was arrested on the 
Friday of last week, and after a good deal of hesitation, 
was locked up in a filthy cell without being told of what 
(if any) breach of the law he was accused; that he was 

there kept, in physical conditions so disgusting as to make 








him very unwell, for the rest of the day an 
of Setinnrihe was in the hands af ig police fe 
twenty-six hours,—without being allowed to communi r 
either with his family or with the British Congy]. nate 
that on the Saturday he was conducted by the we 
the British steamer and sent back to England vies 
any explanation or apology. His statement ap to ut 
perfectly straightforward. He makes no complaint of the 
lice, who only executed the orders sent them by the 
inister of Justice; and though, of course, it may be 
that he is accused of having used language in his gon. 
ferences with the dockers that was deemed illegal and 
likely to incite to some breach of the peace,—for we all 
know that Mr. Tillett’s language is often violent even to 
English ears, and may have seemed criminal to the ears 
of the Belgian authorities,—he certainly believes himself 
to have dissuaded the Belgian dockers from anythin 
like violence. But whether that was so or not, it ' 
quite certain that Mr. Tillett was never informed of 
what breach of the law he was accused, and that he wag 
not permitted to communicate with the British Congy] 
on the treatment he was receiving, which is surely the 
right of every British subject arrested and imprisoned 
without any formal charge. Considering that in the 
Congo State Major Lothaire has executed a British 
subject without any authority except the sentence of a 
court-martial, and that the Belgian Court of Appeal has 
acquitted him of any breach of the law in so doing, we 
have good reason to think that the conduct of the 
Belgian authorities towards British subjects is becomin 
arbitrary and unscrupulous. It is simply impossible 
that in Mr. Tillett’s case there was any kind of excuse 
for violent or exceptional measures. According to his 
own statement, he used his personal influence, and usey 
it successfully, on the side of submission to the orders 
of the police, not against it, and he was rewarded by 
an imprisonment which he believes to be quite un. 
lawful, and was certainly accompanied by treatment 
contrary to the usages of international courtesy. To 
specify no charge against him, to deny him any appeal 
to his own Consul, to put on him the convict’s 
“cowl,” to treat him,—untried and uncondemned,—as 
if he had been a convicted criminal, and to dismiss 
him without the slightest explanation of the grounds of 
this arbitrary conduct, was, if his own account of the 
matter be fairly accurate, a clear outrage on the rights of 
a foreigner visiting Belgium for a peaceful and, as he 
believes, a perfectly legitimate purpose. If he did 
unwittingly offend against Belgian law, he had at least 
an absolute right to know against what law he had 
offended, and to claim the protection of his own Consul. 
This high-handed mode of dealing with a British subject 
paying a solicited visit to persons who were not even 
accused of breaking the law by inviting him, has all the 
appearance of outrage, and certainly ought to receive, and 
no doubt will receive, immediate attention from our own 
Foreign Office. The Belgian authorities sometimes appear 
to us to be inclined to trade upon the weakness of their little 
State. It is quite right that weak States should be treated 
with courtesy and consideration so long as they are careful 
to respect the liberties of others as well as to maintain their 
own. But when they begin to execute the subjects of other 
States by martial law,—which really means no law at 
all,—and to arrest them without even specifying what law 
they have broken, they should be called to account, and 
held to be as responsible for their acts, as if they had the 
full weight of responsibility which attaches to powerful 
Governments. 

In Mr. Tillett’s case we are the more anxious that his 
tights should be jealously defended and maintained, pre- 
cisely because he is at times so violent in his own country, 
and gives the impression of thinking that the richer classes 
are always trespassing on the rights of the poor. The 
way to treat a politician of that class is to make him feel 
that he is as much entitled to the protection of the State, 
and will receive it as freely when he is wronged, as if he 
were one of the most powerful and influential citizens of 
his country. The best way to make agitators of his type 
respect the rights of others is to show them that their own 
are strictly observed and maintained. It is especially 
desirable in a democracy to vindicate the legitimate claims 
of those who are most disposed to push democratic pril- 
c'ples to extremes. But, indeed, in the present case Mr. 
Tillett appears to us to have acted with unusual modera- 
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: ion, though we do not know that 
oe a aig ome _ Fist he may not have 
* ri Ms ge which reasonably alarmed the Belgian 
ased oa But even if he did, his successful exhorta- 
suthor! ths Antwerp delegates who received him, not to 
hon ¥ arrest, and the frank way in which he absolves 
— pete lice from all blame, prove that he was not 
the - orakt mood ; and we cannot think that if he had 
nto violent and arrogant as he has often been in 
eal a the Antwerp police would have failed to make 
— rage the me of a specific charge against him. 
re pa he has clearly been used in a fashion which 
. “Goglish subject ought to resent, and we have no 
dovbt that Lord Salisbury will take up his case precisely 

; he would have taken it up if the same treatment 
hed been accorded to a Member of the House of Lords. 
It is a great opportunity for showing that there is no 
respect of persons in the conduct of our Foreign Office. 
Wherever else there may be respect of persons, there 
should be no respect of persons there. There seems 
too much reason to believe that if the Jameson Raiders 
had been raiders of a very different class, raiders of the 
artisan class for instance, they would have received very 
different sentences from those which they actually received. 
But that is not the fault of our Foreign Office, but 
rather of the sympathy felt by our Courts of Justice 
for men whose feelings they can enter into, and whose 
ill-judged gallantry they admire. In dealing with the 
outrage of a foreign Minister of Justice on the rights of a 

aceful British citizen, we hope and believe that there 
will not be the slightest trace of class-feeling, If a 
working man cannot feel pride in belonging to a great 
country, how can we expect him to be as patriotic and 
loyal to that country as the man who can? We hope and 
expect that our Foreign Office will take up Mr. Tillett’s 
grievance with all the promptitude and spirit with which 
it would take up a similar outrage on a great merchant or 
agreat statesman. Lord Palmerston may have pushed the 
Civis Romanus sum principle too haughtily and too far, but 
in the new generation we have certainly been too often 
disposed to ignore it. It is as much a duty to defend an 
unscrupulous agitator when he adopts a moderate and 
reasonable attitude towards the arbitrary Minister of a 
foreign country, as it is to defend the highest subject in 
the realm under the same circumstances. A State which 
should neglect one of its artisans, when it would avenge 
the wrongs of a conspicuous member of what is called 
“society,” is not a State in which we could expect the 
people at large to feel the least legitimate pride. 





NATURE’S SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER. 


[T° the Times of Saturday last there was a lengthy 
summary of the statement put in by Mr. J. A. Picton 
and Dr. W. J. Collins of their reasons for dissenting from 
the conclusions of their eleven colleagues on the Vaccina- 
tion Commission, on whose Report we commented on the 
same day. Prominent in this manifesto of the two dis- 
sentient Commissioners are references to the strength and 
Wide diffusion of local opposition to vaccination, and it is 
emphatically asserted that the origin of that opposition, 
notably at Leicester, was the growth of disbelief in the 
operation as a prophylactic against small-pox. Experience 
of the outbreak in 1893-94, we are assured, has not changed 
Leicester opinion on the subject. On the contrary, it is 
alleged there that the cessation of vaccination, together 
with the adoption of sanitary and isolation measures, has 
been much more effective in saving life than was the en- 
forcement of the vaccination law at the time of the 
epidemic of 1873, when the town was held to be well- 
vaccinated. Similar views, it is said, prevail in many 
other places. The replies to a circular issued by the 

accination Commissioners in 1891 to all Boards of 

Guardians in England and Wales, showed that in about 
fifty unions the enforcement of the vaccination laws had 

n altogether abandoned, and in about thirty more it 
was in abeyance pending the Report of the Commission ; 
and there is hitherto no sign whatever, in view of the 
evidence published by the Commissioners from time to 

me, of any change in the local opinion of the unions in 
question, “except in the rare cases where epidemics of 
small-pox have occasioned panic.” 

The rare cases where epidemics of small-pox have 

Occasioned panic.” It is a precious phrase, for which we 





thank the two dissentient Commissioners, or the summary 
writer who has thus conveyed their mental attitude. It 
stands for a world of resolute, though doubtless uncon- 
scious, refusal to learn Nature’s lessons. She has held 
her school of late years in many towns, Leicester included, 
where the value of Jenner’s discovery has been derided, 
and the eleven sagacious and eminently representative 
signatories to the Report of the Vaccination Commission, 
as our readers are already aware, are agreed, as the result 
of very careful study, that she has emphatically condemned 
the mockers. Their detailed analysis of these courses of 
instruction is not even yet before us. But in last Tuesday’s 
Times there was a clear and most impressive account, 
from an obviously well-informed correspondent, of the 
case of Gloucester, where, during the first six months of 
1896, Nature took in hand a community which had con- 
temned her faithful servant and interpreter, even within a 
few miles of the scene of his beneficent labours, and reduced 
it to penitent and practical recognition of his worth. It 
is an intensely and painfully interesting story throughout. 
Somewhere about 1875 a vigorous anti-vaccination cam- 
paign was begun at Gloucester by persons who not only 
denied the efficacy of vaccination as a protection against 
small-pox, but denounced it as dangerous to health, a de- 
grading superstition, and a practice which was supported 
by the doctors only for their own pecuniary benefit. Un- 
fortunately, according to the Times’ correspondent, the 
members of the medical profession felt their ‘ hands 
tied by the imputation made against their honesty,” and 
as no one else knew (or perhaps cared) enough about the 
subject to frame a reply to the anti-vaccination literature 
with which the city was flooded, no antidote to its 
pernicious influence was provided except in the occasional 
reports of medical officers of health, who doubtless were 
regarded as holding a brief for the law. It seems to us 
that silence on the part of local doctors in such circum- 
stances implies a gravely mistaken regard for the dictates 
of etiquette or amour propre, in preference to those of 
civic duty. What would be thought of the civil engineers 
resident in any place who were agreed that the banks of 
a reservoir higher up the valley showed serious signs of 
giving way and letting forth a destructive deluge, but who 
felt unable to issue a manifesto on the subject because 
some irresponsible persons had said that the reservoir 
was perfectly safe, and that only engineers who wanted 
a job would say otherwise? However that may be, the 
effect of the unresisted anti-vaccination campaign at 
Gloucester was that when, in the course of a few years, » 
kind of census of the city was taken on the question 
whether the vaccination law should be enforced or not, 
the ‘“‘ Noes” were declared to have it, “ which,” adds the 
Times’ correspondent, “ they very probably had, as a large 
number of persons, who did not care to be parties to 
such a form of procedure, did not fill up their papers at 
all.” Here again we have the too common apathy of the 
intelligent and moderate citizen in presence of dangerous 
agitation. The anti-vaccinators, to do them justice, were 
not apathetic. They left no stone unturned to further 
their object. And they had their reward. One political 
party was bullied into allowing non-enforcement of the 
vaccination law to be made a test question at the election 
of Poor-law Guardians, and the other followed suit. 
Can anything more humiliating be imagined? And so 
“a sufficient number of the City members of the Board 
of Guardians were in time ‘nobbled,’ and the opposi- 
tion of the rural members, who, to do them justice, 
have been generally advocates of vaccination, was over- 
come.” By a narrow, but sufficient, majority the Board 
of Guardians resolved in 1887 that the enforcement 
of the vaccination laws should be suspended, and in 
1888 the appointment cf the Royal Commission was 
regarded as justifying an indefinite continuance of the 
suspension. 

The result was that a very large proportion of the 
children born in Gloucester during the last nine years 
were not vaccinated, and it is said that some nine thou- 
sand were known to be in that condition in the city and 
its suburbs about the middle of last year. Nature’s 
school was opened soon after. In the closing months of 
1895, the infection of small-pox was introduced, no one 
knows how, and was established, owing to the fact that a 
case of that disease in an unvaccinated child had been 
concealed and treated as measles; and before its true 
nature was declared a number of new centres had been 
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established. Some three hundred and seventy persons were 
vaccinated in 1895, largely in consequence of the influence 
which, as we understand, the medical men of the city at 
last felt themselves justified in exercising. But what were 
they among so many? In the month of January last the 
cases of small-pox notified in Gloucester, which had been 
only thirty during the whole of 1895, ran up to fifty. And 
then the Sanitary Committee of this place, whose in- 
habitants had been taught to believe in isolation and 
sanitation rather than vaccination, “isolated” as many 
as possible of the rapidly growing numbers of small-pox 
patients in a temporarily enlarged hospital, surrounded by 
new streets of semi-detached villas and continuous rows 
of houses which had been steadily growing up during the 
last twenty years, and with three large day-schools within 
less than half a mile. ‘Small need for wonder,” says 
the narrator, “ that the full force of the pestilence made 
itself first and worst felt in this portion of the city. How 
rapid was the spread of infection may be appreciated from 
the fact that in February the number of cases notified in 
the city and suburbs was 150, in March 653, and in April 
the high-water level of 791 was reached.” But before 
that time what we suppose Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton 
would call a “panic” had set in. We should put it that 
common-sense had reasserted itself, and massacre was 
therefore stopped. The Sanitary Committee of the City 
Council asked the local doctors what ought to be done to 
save the people, and the response was that the sick 
must be effectively isolated, and that all who were not 
properly protected against small-pox must be immediately 
vaccinated or revaccinated. The accommodation of the 
“isolation” hospital was at once enlarged—in the circum- 
stances a decidedly mixed blessing—and on March 24th 
the Board of Guardians, by 31 votes to 22, resolved that 
the vaccination laws should be enforced. That was so far 
good, but a special machinery was needed to deal with the 
results of the accumulated neglect of ten years. It was 
not, accordingly, till the end of April or early in May that 
the demon of pestilence was fairly grappled with. Then a 
special Vaccination Committee having been appointed, a 
large special vaccinating staff was set to work, and the 
public were informed of the facilities afforded them for 
obtaining protection. “From first to last upwards of 
86,000 vaccinations and revaccinations were effected and 
though a considerable number of adults still held out, 
the majority of children were operated upon.” And the 
result was that the progress of the loathsome plague was 
at once stayel, and by the end of July it was stamped 
out altogether. 

Gloucester had suffered terribly for its disregard of 
Nature’s lessons. Out of its population of a little over 
40,000, 2,036 persons were attacked by small-pox, and 
443 of that number, or more than one-fifth, perished. 
But, as we have seen, a return to obedience was at once 
rewarded. We may fairly ask that Parliament, in any 
action it may take on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, shall be very careful to secure that the indulgence 
which the Commissioners would give to the scruples of 
conscientiously objecting parents shall not lend itself to 
the development of situations such as that from which 
Gloucester has just emerged. We are not sure that such 
parents ought to be fined or imprisoned. But we are sure 
that nothing whatever should be done to make things easy 
for them, or for those whose consciences can be induced, 
under a little pressure to provide them with reasons for 
disobeying the law. It would not be unfair, we should 
say, to require the couscientious objector to vaccination to 
give security that he will contribute to the cost of the 
isolation of his child if it should contract small-pox, and 
that he will submit himself and the rest of his family 
to every measure which, in that event, may be deemed 
necessary by the local authority to prevent risk to law- 
abiding citizens. On the other hand, we gladly support 
the recommendations of the Commission in regard to 
steps for making vaccination as easily obtainable and 
as free from risk as possible. The State should 


do all it can to facilitate the acceptance of Nature’s 
teachings by ignorant citizens, and the more enlightened 
members of the community should actively co-operate, 
as, happily, they seem now to be doing in Gloucester- 
shire, to counteract mischievous misrepresentations and 
to set forth the true value of one of the greatest of 
medical discoveries. 














omen 
DIGNITY AND INDIGNITY. 


O* of the ablest journalists of our day writes to uy 

the subject of the article on “ Episcopal Bicycliign 
expressing his profound disagreement with the central idea 
of that article in the following terms:—“TI think a Bish 

bicycling is like a Bishop waltzing, a man doing an innocent 
act, and destroying his dignity indoingit. You may Bay that 
is mere convention. But then, so is the Bishop himself 
Society exists by virtue of certain conventions. One of them 
is that a dignified position requires a dignified demeanoy, 
However, the world is against me, so I bow and submit, . 
hoping that no Bishop will bicycle down a cathedral. Ther 
is no reason why he shouldn't, if he is late.” Now, there, we 
think that the writer misunderstands the position taken Up in 
the article to which he refers. The word “ dignity” simply 
expresses an outward manner,—a manner “ worthy” of the 
inward purpose and drift of the life of which it is the expres. 
sion. The word “ dignum ” in the most impressive and solemp 
Latin sentence, “Vere dignum et justum est, aequum ¢ 
salutare, nos tibi semper et ubique, gratias agere, Domine 
sancte, pater omnipotens, aeterne Deus,” is translate 
in our Communion Service by the word “ meet,” and ip 
effect declares therefore that any demeanour is dignified 
which is “meet” or appropriate to the divine purpose by 
which it is inspired, just as giving thanks to God 
is “meet” for those who deeply feel the greatness of 
the Christian revelation. So far we go with our critic, 
but the question is what is “meet,” what is truly dignified 
in a man whose main purpose is the spreading of the gospel 
of Christ by a wise and effectual government of the Church, 
Now to our mind it is pure convention whether a stately ont- 
ward action shall be always considered intrinsically appro- 
priate to a high position or not. As we said in the paper 
referred to, it is quite conceivable that the act of riding might 
originally have been thought “ unmeet” for, unworthy of,a 
ruler of the Church. A horse may easily contrive to pr. 
sent his rider in some position in which he might he 
laughed at, as John Gilpin was when his horse ran away 
with him. None the less, we should not respect but despise 
the Bishop who refused to ride, when he could not otherwise 
properly perform the duties of his office, lest by any chance 
he should be placed in a predicament in which he might 
excite a smile. We should say of such a man that he 
preferred avoiding a situation in which he might chance 
to be laughed at, at the cost of duties which were obliga 
tory on him, and were of the very essence of his office. 
What would our censor have said to the great Bishop of 
New Zealand, Bishop Selwyn, who, as we have been told, 
in the visitation of his wild diocese, would often swim the 
rivers when he could not procure any boat to cross them, 
pushing his clothes before him in a waterproof covering 
to the opposite bank? Surely he would not think that 
course undignified, but, on the contrary, the best proof that 
could have been given of the perfect correspondence between 
his outward demeanour and the passion of his inward 
purpose. And what is the difference between bicycling in 
order to get through heavy episcopal duties adequately 
in a methodical and punctual manner, and swimming the 
rivers of a wild diocese with your clothes in a waterproof 
bag, except that the former process is much less opel 
to ridicule than the latter, yet quite as “meet” for the 
purpose of indicating the main aim and object of 
the life witbinP The great difference between bicycling 
and waltzing is this, that bicycling is the expression 
of a purpose which is directly subservient to the speedy 
and punctual performance of spiritual duties such as could 
not be otherwise performed in anything like the same 
time; while waltzing, though an innocent amusement, has 
no connection whatever with the aims of a Bishop’s life, 
and might often happen to be inconsistent with them. Let it 
be admitted that it is not desirable for a Bishop to present 
himself to the world as if mere amusement were uppermost in 
his thoughts, for the very good reason that it ought not to be 
uppermost in his thoughts. Without maintaining that 4 
Bishop should be always solemn,—which would be absurd,— 
or always even intent upon the display of his own serious 
purposes, it is very “meet” and worthy of the great objects 
he has at heart, that he should not needlessly ignore 
those objects. And we maintain that a reasonable feeling 
for the fitness of things in small matters, ought not to inter 
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ater purposes thémselves. There is no reason 
ould dance or go out shooting or leap gates 
ion of the buoyancy of his spirits, or, as we 
Te Her week, why he should “coast” downhill on his 
rs ra with his Jegs up. That would not be “ meet,” would 
ee worthy of” the main purpose of his life. But when 
os comes to choose between the objections to a demeanour 
which might possibly result in what we choose to think un- 
dignified attitudes or positions, and the due discharge of his 
duties to his diocese, we hold that the smaller consideration 
should give way absolutely to the greater motives by 
which he ought to be actuated. A dignity is not worth much 
that cannot merge the apparent indignity of hurry, and of 
possible mischances unsuitable to the expression of his 
higher purposes, in those higher purposes themselves. There 
are plenty of bishoprics now in the world far too poorly paid 
to admit of horses and carriages, and yet far too heavily 
weighted with duty to admit of such expenditure of time as 
is needful for the discharge of that duty on foot. The real 
question is whether the Bishops who preside over these dioceses 
should prefer the neglect of their duties to running the 
risk of the small humiliations implied in the learning of an art 
which must involve a few ludicrous awkwardnesses in the 
early stages, and may result in occasional accidents and still 
more embarrassing catastrophes at any time. There is no 
position in life in which men can always appear as they 
would wish to appear, even with the highest possible reasons 
for that wish, Even the Pope himself may lose his dignity 
on occasions, and Sovereigns have often presented themselves 
in the most ludicrous postures of mind and body. But it 
is not true dignity to fear such accidents so much that 
any duty should be needlessly neglected, lest such a 
humiliation should arise. As for the suggestion that 
punctuality might on occasion seem to require that a Bishop 
should bicycle down a cathedral aisle, it is obvious that the 
duty of so respecting the solemn associations of a place of 
worship, as even the laity themselves respect them, would 
render it impossible for any devout clergyman to plead 
hurry as an excuse for such a feat as that. But that is, of 
course, only a graphic mode of putting the objection to 
which we have already replied, and not seriously intended. 
No doubt such a suggestion does imply that all dignity is 
more or less a matter of association, and that if it is 
allowable to jar the associations of reverent minds in one 
way, it is allowable to jar them also in other ways. But 
we hold that both dignity and indignity are to be re- 
garded as relative terms, and that all conventional views of 
them are liable to be overridden by larger considerations, 
It may be,—as all Christians are bound to hold,—the truest 
dignity to suffer some kinds of indignity willingly. St. Paul 
did not scruple to earn his livelihood by the use of his own 
hands, And a greater than St. Paul did not hesitate to 
subject himself willingly to the greatest indignities which 
this world of ours could furnish. And again, it may be 
true indignity to insist too fastidiously on a man’s formal 
dignity. If there be any shortcoming in dignity on the part 
of our Bishops, we should say that it is in this direction. For 
they, perhaps, are sometimes too jealously anxious to pre- 
serve that outward dignity which a truer dignity would 
willingly sacrifice for the higher ends involved in the due 
performance of onerous duties. 
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THE INTERROGATIVE BORE. 

UESTIONS are just now in every one’s mind, for did 

not Li Hung Chang pass through the land from South 

to North, like the cross-examining counsel in the Court of the 
Recording Angel, asking questions, and sparing neither age 
nor sexP The Census and the Commissioners for Income-tax 
were nothing to him, and he could elicit a maiden lady’s 
age or a professional man’s earnings between two puffs of 
his pipe. After such an experience the country is naturally 
enough considering the subject of questions as a whole, and 
asking many things as to their use and abuse. Undoubtedly 
rates has much to answer for. The abuse of the 
Socratic method has shown the world, to borrow and 
slightly modify a phrase from Dr. South, what a dangerous 
and dreadful weapon a question may be in the hands 
of an expert bore. There is no torture greater than that 
which can be inflicted by a dull and persevering person 
whose manhood, like that of Uncle Joseph in The Wrong Boz, 





bas been early sapped by a thirst for general information. It 
is possible that when he begins he asks questions with a desire 
to obtain information, but that phase of the domestic Grand 
Inquisitor soon wears off, and in the end he probes the 
knowledge of his friends from pure love of probing. The 
question is sufficient to itself. The answer is not really 
material. No subject is too great and none too small for 
investigations which, strange to say, are both vague and 
microscopic, and of time and place, appropriateness and in- 
appropriateness, he recks nothing. The questioning bore 
will ask you during breakfast (1) What is your opinion of the 
immortality of the soul? (2) Who is Mr. Billings “of whom 
I hear you talk so much? ”—Billings is a local solicitor who 
is engaged to your wife’s second cousin, and his name was 
only mentioned once incidentally, but a new name to the 
true questioner is like the smell of blood to a vulture—(3) 
Why did Lord Rosebery fail to get on with Sir William 
Harcourt P (4) How much are eggs a dozen in your district ? 
(5) Would radis a cheval be good French for horse-radish P 
(6) What were your four great-grandmothers’ crests ? (7) Do 
you agree with the atomic theory? (8) What zs the atomic 
theory ?—To stay a torrent like this what mere human effort 
can avail? We have seen irony tried, but the effect was nil, 
—nay, less than nothing. When with the appearance of the 
second batch of toast came the question, “Is your subsoil a 
good one?” a young man of a satirical turn and literary 
gifts most rudely cut in with a few lines from Browning’s 
“ Soliloquy in the Spanish Cloister” :— 
“ Dare we hope oak galls? I doubt 


What’s the Latin name for parsley ? 
What's the Greek name for swine’s snout ?” 


Did the outraged questioner rise in his wrath and leave the 
room? Not a bit of it. He listened attentively and then 
remarked, “ Most interesting. I have myself often wondered 
what oak galls are, and what they were used for. Perhaps 
you can tell me. The Latin for parsley I used to know, 
I’m sure, but the Greek for swine’s snout is a very curious 
point. We must certainly not forget to put it to Dr. 
Pafiingly when he comes to luncheon to-morrow. I suppose 
there is no doubt the Greeks did have swine. They must, 
because Ulysses had a swineherd. By the way, what is the 
price of bacon a score here, and do the poor people often keep 
pigs, and if so, do they usually kill and cure them themselves 
or sell them live to the butchers?” &c., &c., &c. And so the 
talk slides off unconsciously into another series of questions. 
Another way of meeting such questions is to borrow a device 
once used by Dr. Johnson,—‘ Are the average profits of 
auctioneers unreasonably high?” When such questions are 
put to them, some people try to intimidate the interrogator 
by thundering out, “I do not know, Sir. Perhaps no man 
shall ever know.” But it is useless. Probably the remark 
would merely be a peg for a regiment of questions 
directed towards the elucidation of the true principles for 
calculating an auctioneer’s profits, as, “Are not auctioneers 
paid a percentage on their sales? Could you not calcu- 
late the sales? Do they make a return to any oneP 
Would not the Commissioners of Income-tax be able to check 
their returns?” &c., &c., &. But that way madness lies, 
The truth is, the best plan is to make no attempt to check 
the question bore. He will only, like Ophelia, turn for your 
irony or your rudeness “to favour and to prettiness,” and 
found thereon a new mountain of questions. From the true 
bore questioner there is no escape but flight, silence, or suicide. 
There are, of course, attempts at a radical cure. As a 
palliative the following may be tried if the pain is severe. 
Ask the nearest schoolmaster to spend the day with you, but 
contrive that he shall spend it with the questioner. It is ten 
to one that in the course of the afternoon the inflammation of 
mind will be abated. The cause of the cure is to be found in 
the fact that schoolmasters are capable of imparting an in- 
definite amount of mixed information without loss of temper. 
Long practice on their pupils has shown them that almost any 
answer will do to stop the mental leakage of any question, and 
that the answerer need never be perturbed by lack of know- 
ledge. Besides, a schoolmaster, if ever fairly cornered, knows 
how to apply the Scotch method of answering one question 
by another. For example :—Q. “ Have the clergy sufficient 
incomes provided for them in Scotland?”—A. “ What is a 
sufficient income for a Scotch clergyman ?” 


But besides the bore there is another class of persons in 
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whose hands the question may be “ a dangerous and dreadful 
weapon.” ‘Those are they who do not realise the serious 
consequences of questions, and fail to understand that asking 
a question is like drawing a curtain in a room-full of company 
without having first ascertained what is behind. It is all very 
well if there is only a bookcase. But suppose, instead, there 
is disclosed a shelf with a half-empty medicine-bottle, a 
decanter of sherry, a bottle of hair-oil with a rag stuck in 
instead of a cork, an old and rather greasy-looking pair of 
slippers, and a broken-down brush and comb. Who can say 
that the effect of such a revelation before company is agreeable? 
It is just the same with questions. It sounds as innocent to 
ask a man what was his wife’s father’s profession as to draw 
a red-serge curtain, but if the father in question disap- 
peared about the time of the Assizes, the question may prove 
a source of acute misery. Mr. Stevenson makes one of his 
characters say that he never aske questions because it partakes 
too much of the nature of the day of judgment. He goes on 
to point out that asking a question is like setting a 
stone rolling down a mountain. It goes bounding 
along, gaining force and capacity for evil as it goes, 
“till at last some bland old bird is knocked over in his 
back-garden and the family have to change their name.” 
That isno exaggeration. We have known an amateur pedigree- 
hunter worry a family with questions about the mothers of 
their great-grandmothers till he had to be taken aside 
and told that if he went on much longer he would 
expose to the admiring eyes of the world the fact that, 
owing to what people euphemistically call “a Scotch mar- 
riage,” it was doubtful whether the family estates and 
ditle ought not to belong to a distant cousin. It is often not 
a little curious to see the anxiety displayed by middle-aged 
ladies and gentlemen when some rash and inexperienced 
younger member of the family is flinging about mixed ques- 
tions as if the game were the safest in the world. Not other- 
wise would the head of a dynamite factory look if a set of 
Zulus had got into the store-room and were “playing Billy” 
with the bricks of explosives. William, who has only just 
left Oxford, wonders why Aunt Julia snapped him up 
so when he asked that very innocent question as to how 
many brothers her husband had. It was absurd, he thinks, 
for her to act as if such a question were unduly and 
rudely inquisitive, and to assume an expression of face 
which said “Ask me that again at your peril.” When 
William has been called to the Bar, and has seen from papers 
in chambers a few of the complications of family history, he 
will sympathise with Aunt Julia’s determination that the 
curtain shall not be drawn aside which hides the disgrace of 
her husband’s youngest brother. If she were to allow the 
existence of that brother, how can she tell that the next 
questions would not be “ What sort of a man was he? Is he 
alive? Where does he live? Don’t you ever see him?” and so 
on and so on till the whole story must come out? It was once 
our good fortune to hear of an investigation before an 
American Commission, the report of which ran something in 
this way. Q. “Did you remove the papers? ”—No reply.—Q. 
“ We must insist on your answering this question.” — Witness. 
“Tf you press that question I must defend myself.” The 
report goes on to say that at a sign from the chairman the 
witness was seized by the attendants and a bowie-knife and 
two revolvers were taken from him. “ Examination resumed. 
Q. ‘ Did you remove the papers P ’—‘ You are taking an unfair 
advantage of a defenceless man. Under the circumstances 
I have no option but to tell the truth. I burnt them.’” 
That is very often the attitude of people worried by careless 
questions. They show very clearly that if they are pressed 
they will defend themselves, and if the questioner has not 
the tact to see and “sheer off,” it is not unlikely that he will 
meet with a disagreeable experience, unless, of course, 
he has the power to disarm them. A Talleyrand may be 
able to turn one question by another, but the ordinary man 
cannot. All he can do when he sees that the blunderer is 
going to draw the curtain and expose something he does not 
want exposed, is to hit the offending hand sharply over the 
knuckles. In truth questions are dangerous weapons which 
ought only to be fired off by careful and experienced people. 
The young, except on abstract subjects, should no more be 
encouraged to make use of them than they should be en- 
couraged to play with firearms. It is no less dangerous to 


turn a questioner loose in one’s drawing-room than it is to let 





a man walk about the house with a repeating-rifle at fall 
Both rifles and questions are excellent things in their Proper 
place, but they want to be kept well under control, 





PRAWNS AND PRAWN-POOLS. 


Paes the past summer the price of prawng hes 
risen higher than that of any shell-fish except the 
oyster, and if the present prejudice against the « native” 
continues, the prawn will probably take its Place ag 
the most esteemed luxury procured from the sea, At 
the end of May the fishermen received as much ag 9% 
a hundred for their prawns, the Derby-day marking the 
highest price obtained during the summer. Excess of demand, 
not scarcity of fish, caused this welcome addition to the 
fishermen’s earnings, for the catch of the season hag been 
among the best known for years. Like the lobsters, prawn, 
do best in a hot summer, though it is difficult to imagine how 
‘dry weather” affects creatures living in the sea, and ag the 
hot summer of 1893 was one of the best on record for the 
lobster-fishery, while the cold spring of 1894 was one of the 
worst, so the number and size of the prawns in 1896 hag 
beaten all recent records. Last summer the fish were searoe 
and small. The average size was from sixty or seventy to 
the pound weight, and the catches were poor. In the present 
season round the shores of the Isle of Wight they have 
averaged fifty to the pound, and thirty prawns to the pot 
have been commonly taken. One fortunate fisherman made 
a catch of nine hundred prawns in a single night, leaving a 
profit of nearly £10 for his trouble. In such good times 
the prawn-fisherman has what the sailors call “a soft berth,” 
and visitors to the seaside with plenty of time on their hands 
and a little money to invest, might do worse than imitate his 
example and compete in the business. In one item only of 
his stock-in-trade has the professional fisherman distinctly 
the better of the amateur. He grows his withes in the sides 
of the cliffs, just where the springs break out and ooze 
into the beach, and he makes his prawn-pots himself 
during odd times on winter evenings. They are exactly like 
a lobster-pot, though the opening is smaller, not wider than 
the breadth of four fingers, and the osiers more closely set, 
If bought new they cost 1s. each. But the work of baiting 
and setting can be done by any amateur. At low-tide the 
fisherman steps down to the rocks, and turning over the sea- 
weed catches hundreds of small “king-crabs.” With these 
he baits the pots, and at 4 p.m. rows out to the reef and drops 
his pots among the valleys and hollows which lie between the 
submarine “kopjes” of the reef. Early next morning he 
rows out, hauls in his pots, boils his prawns for about a 
minute in fresh water, and they are ready for market. The 
really fine large prawns, called “spawn prawns” by the men, 
are caught early in the season. After July these disappear, 
and the smaller fish are caught. This forms the whole artand 
practice of the prawn-fishery as usually known to the long-shore 
fisherman. Neither is his knowledge of the natural history of 
his quarry extensive, for though he knows that prawns shed 
their shells, and that they do this oftener when young than 
when adult—the “weakness” from which, he contends, pre- 
vents small prawns from climbing into the pots, and therefore 
saves him the trouble of sorting them—he always maintains 
that the small prawns caught: late in the season are “big 
shrimps.” This is a curious mistake, for they are more 
unlike than the wasp and the bee. The prawn has a long, 
toothed sabre projecting from his head, staring eyes fixed 
on the end of stalks, six long antenn, sometimes twice the 
length of its body, and a pair of fine double claws like 4 
lobster’s. When in the water, unboiled, the prawn 1 
elegantly striped, like a tiger, with dark-brown lines follow- 
ing the joints of his armour, and is altogether a very fine 
and fierce-looking fellow. The shrimp, on the other hand, 
has only two long antennz, hooks instead of pincers 00 
his main claws, and is spotted and not striped. As the 
French sportsman said of the French partridge as dis- 
tinguished from the English partridge, “his foliage” 1 
quite different. So, in general, are his habits. Shrimps love 
sandy or muddy bottoms, but prawns, like lobsters, aré 
mainly dwellers in the rocks. There among the sea-lakes 
and ribbon-grass, and under the seaweeds which hang like 
mangrove-roots from the big rocks, the half-transparent 
prawns live invisible and unvisited, captured only by night 
in the wicker-traps of the fisherman, and inaccessible to the 
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naturalist who desires to make their acquaintance when at 
re there are other pools of a very different kind in which 

rawnslive and thrive, while their existence is unsuspected by 
ae fishermen who are busy catching their relations out at sea. 

These are the backwaters or soakage pools of estuaries, 

beyond the limits of ordinary tides, or enclosed by dams, 

beneath which the waters soak and form inner lakes of 
brackish water. These are the ordinary haunts of “estuary 
fishes,”—flounders, crabs, plaice, sea-worms, sand-eels, and, 
where the bottom is muddy, of oysters. In one of these 
pools the writer found and made acquaintance with a colony 
of prawns. ‘he history of the pool and the origin of its 
inhabitants are somewhat obscure. It lies within the banks 
of a reclamation, and forms a shallow sheet of water, some 
two hundred yards in length. A broad embankment separates 
it from the sea, and on its stony margin and the adjacent 
flats land-plants, thistles, and docks have mixed with the 
samphire and sea michaelmas daisy (aster maritima), now in 
full flower, and great flocks of linnets feed upon the seeds. 

A brood of five cygnets were hatched upon an island in 

the pool, and the waters, mainly supplied by soakage under 

the embankment, have shrunk during the dry summer. Yet 
this pool, searched for food from daylight to dark by 
the swans and haunted by sea-birds, swarms with prawns. 

Their great gathering-place is on either side of a con- 

duit, passing beneath a causeway thrown across the pools. 

A current sets through this, east or west, according to 

the direction of the wind, carrying with it a vast store of 
minute animal and vegetable atoms. Green, thread-like water- 
weeds grow on either side, and the water is dark and thick 
near the bottom. The prawn is semi-transparent, and far less 
visible, even in clear water, than a fish. It would be impossible 
for a shoal even of small fishes to remain unnoticed in such 
a place, yet the presence of the prawns is never suspected. 
As the visitor approaches, the surface of the water is agitated 
for a moment as if some one had cast handfuls of dust upon 
it. If the inquirer lies down and keeps his face still at a 
distance of a foot from the water, after gazing into the deeps 
for a few minutes he becomes aware of something like a light 
greyish dappled cloud gathering towards the surface from the 
bottom and sides of the pool. As the units composing the 
cloud draw nearer he becomes further aware of a forest of 
waving, hair-like antenne and many hundreds of pairs of 
round, protruding eyes, set on stalks, and staring into his 
own with a fixed lack-lustre gaze. ‘These are the 
eyes of the prawns, who are rising gradually to the 
surface and staring bim out of countenance. If he 
keeps still they conclude that the face above them is a 
bit of wood, or perhaps the figure-head of a ship, and 
rise to within a few inches of the surface, though every 
prawn keeps its eyes fixed upon him. Moreover, they hang 
tail downwards in the water, and, keeping “ bows on to the 
enemy,” present only their faces, sabre-like horns, antenna, 
and staring eyes for inspection. No one seeing them from 
this point of view would readily identify them as prawns, and 
it is only when confidence is quite restored that they abandon 
the “ bows on ” position and cruise about in the pool. Though 
80 crowded together that an ordinary landing-net would 
capture a score at a dip, they do not appear to be feeding, or 
to have any particular object in view except to wait in the 
sluggish current of the conduit. “ Loitering with intent” is 
the police-court phrase which best describes their attitude; 
but every solid particle which comes through the channel 
seems to undergo some sort of examination by their antenna, 
and occasionally a piece of weed is taken in the pincer- 
claws and tasted. When thus engaged they swim 
or creep slowly forward by means of their forelegs. 

If a sudden movement is made their power of instan- 

taneous disappearance is explained. Each and every mem- 

ber of the company springs backwards as if shot out of 

a catapult for a foot or more towards the bottom, and the slight 

disturbance made by hundreds of dimples rising to the surface 

distracts the eye from the submarine retreat of the prawns. 

When reappearing their rise is as silent and gradual as theii 

flight is sudden and violent. 

It is worth noting that close to the site of this natural 
prawn-pool are abandoned oyster hatcheries and ponds which 
proved a failure. In view of the present value of prawns it 
might be worth while in suitable places to try the experiment 
of making artificial pools for their growth and maintenance. 





ON BEING A WOMAN. 

“TTS a horrid scrape to be a woman,” said Mr. Walter 

Bagehot, with an insight rare indeed in the masculine 
observer. To most men the matter isfarsimpler. Women, as 
Mrs, Gamp said of “ Rooshians ” and “ Prooshians,” “ was born 
so, and can please themselves.” The essential difference in the 
outlook on life which comes from the “ myself” having been 
born in the body of a woman, is a thing as to which the 
average Englishman troubles himself very little. Yet in 
truth the difference is almost as great as is in America the 
difference of having been born with a black skin or a 
white. It is a difference not in degree, but in kind. When 
in the first moment of returning consciousness the new- 
made mother asks the sex of her infant, the answer 
comes to her as the voice of destiny,—the prophecy of 
the fate of the new-born child. Is it to lead the life 
of a man—to continue its father’s name—or is it to leave 
name and race, and in its turn falfil the great duty of 
woman—motherhood? For here, of course, is the crux of 
the matter. Woman is the mother of the human race, and 
the carrying on of the race is so important a function as 
to more than justify the devotion of the half of mankind to 
this end alone. So woman in her capacity of mother is 
worked for, watched over, and tended by man,—for what 
were the use of all his toil were he to leave no child to 
inherit its fruit? This, then, is the rough division of the 
work of the world—tbhe man earning the money, the woman 
continuing the race—and the woman who from necessity or 
choice steps outside this arrangement, is apt to resent the fact 
that life is arranged for the average, not the exceptional, 
human being. For the average lot, so dreaded by the young 
as a thing to be avoided at all costs, is really the happiest 
in the end, and Nerissa spoke a great truth when she told 
her mistress that “It is no mean happiness therefore to be 
seated in the mean.” 

It is this essential difference in the lot of the two sexes 
which makes it so difficult for men to realise what it feels 
like to bea woman. In the first place, the life of a woman is 
passed in settling an everlasting succession of details. From 
the earliest moment in the morning, till she goes to bed at 
night, constant demands are made upon her attention and 
resource to give small decisions or settle minute emergencies. 
Probably the entire wardrobe of three or four human beings 
is arranged by her,—all the garments which they all want in 
different degrees of thickness for the varying seasons. The 
renewal of all the brooms, brushes, “ leathers,” and innumer- 
able &c. needful for the cleaning of the house, falls to her. 
The commissariat of the family, a matter only to be arranged 
by close attention to details, the health of the children, who 
is to go for a bicycle ride with the governess, and who looks 
pale and tired and had better stay and play in the garden, 
these are matters which require constant supervision. Then 
there is the health of the household,—a terrible undertaking, 
the “‘ Please, ma’am, have you got anything as’ll do Jane good, 
she’s that bad with toothache?” and the subsequent per- 
suading of Jane to seek the purgatorial refuge of the dentist’s. 
The narrowness of a great number of women comes from 
this perpetual contemplation of minutiw. Their eyes are out 
of focus for the larger events of life. And this probably is 
the reason why women attain so little eminence in the abstract 
sciences. Their minds are trained to dwell on details; hence 
a woman’s argument is apt to turn aside to some minute side- 
point of the matter in hand instead of keeping to the main 
issue. But what, perhaps, men realise least in woman’s lot is 
that in the larger affairs of life woman has absolutely no 
power at all. This will be said to be nonsense, and instances 
innumerable can be quoted in which great events have been 
settled by women. True, but only by the influence of women 
over men. Now to have power yourself is a very different 
thing from having influence over a person who has power. And 
all the great things which have been done through the instra- 
mentality of women have been done merely by the power 
which the woman has of influencing the man who holds the 
direct power in his hands. A different complexion is put 
on the affairs of life when a woman first realises this limi- 
tation of her possibilities. She cannot move the world, 
and so her attitude becomes that of a watcher, a criticiser 
of the actions of others, for ever looking on, for ever 
weighing the doings of the real workers. Her very ambition 
prompts her to efface herself. She can do her best work in 
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the world by turning her own talents to account to smooth 
the path of a man whom she can sway, and who has all the 
possibilities before him. So the woman does her utmost to use 
her brain in his interest, to attend to all tiresome details so as 
to leave him as free as possible from petty cares and worries. 
Then the man can concentrate the whole of his energy in his 
work, and the woman’s ambition is vicariously satisfied. She 
watches the friend, brother, and husband, and feels with a 
half-amused complacency that but for her his end would 


never have been attained. And this eternal watching and. 


criticism develops in woman a great power of knowing what 
men will do in particular circumstances. She has seen so 
often before that particular circumstances have particular 
effects in determining the actions of the workers. In the 
stress and hurry of the fight the man is not conscious which 
way the action is tending. He is absorbed in doing the duty 
immediately before him. The woman looking on coolly can 
say to him, “See, this line of conduct must lead to this 
and this consequence; you have only to take advantage 
of it, and your success will be assured.” It is there- 
fore because woman is essentially a looker-on that she 
is so invaluable as an adviser to man. To many a great 
man the advice of an Egeria, even au Bgeria of an obvi- 
ously inferior intellectual calibre to himself, is almost essen- 
tial. She can watch and weigh the motives of his adversaries, 
she can calculate the probable effect of his own actions, and 
still more of his words, she can criticise his past decisions 
and indicate the best chance of success in the future. In 
fact, to be a woman is to be a mahout,—a driver of elephants. 
The goad with which she steers the animal is in her hand, 
but yet she knows, as according to Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
every mahout knows, that some day sooner or later the great 
beast will get beyond her contro], and may turn on her with 
a terrible punishment for the insult of having kept him in 
subjection. For the ultimate force in life, physical strength, 
is against the woman as it is against the mahout. But it 
must be insisted on that it is not merely by pulling the 
strings and working the puppets that woman wields her in- 
fluence. It is also by taking on herself the distracting 
drudgery. So that whoever would know what it feels like to 
be a woman must realise that it means to have ambition best 
forwarded by self-effacement, talents which must be applied 
to looking on at the game, powers of organisation used to 
arrange merely the minutiz of civilised existence, and finally 
to have the possibility of boundless influence, without a jot 
of direct power behind it. 

It is against this lot that a certain number of the women of 
the day cry out in rebellion. And as the destiny of woman is 
decided not by the wickedness of man, but simply by the 
facts of nature, their complaint is about as useful and as 
dignified as would be the constant outcry of a man born blind 
that it was a cruel fate which prevented him from becoming 
a painter. ‘All this talk of our destinies is one-half of it 
ignorance and the other half rum,” says the Biglow Papers, 
and if we substitute “strong tea” for rum this may be not 
too unfairly applied to the woman who declares that she must 
abandon all her natural duties in order that she may “ develop 
her individuality.” The more old-fashioned among us may 
remember how the Catechism told us “to do our duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please God to call us,” and as 
the “state of life” of being a woman is quite unalterable, 
women may be content to make the best of its limitations. 
And after all these limitations have their compensations. 
How many women are not thankful to be spared the rough- 
and-tumble of the real fight of the world? If they can only 
satisfy their ambition vicariously, they can at least satisfy 
it in a leisurely manner, without soiling their fingers with the 
oil wherewith the machinery of the world is lubricated. The 
kindly cynicism, too, with which they regard men, their 
masters, is not without its attraction. Perhaps it is not the 
highest fate to be born a woman, but at any rate we may rest 
assured that to be a man is not to see life entirely couleur de 
rose. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE NEXT LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


[To THe Epitor oF THE “Srxcrator.”) 
Siz,—In your excellent article on the next Lambeth Con- 








“farsight” of the original conception, you have not noticed 
tke curious inconsistency with the line lately adopted by the 
Bishops, which is implied in hastening the Conference by a 
year in order to synchronise with the landing of St. Augustine, 
Bishop Lightfoot in his learned charges and sermons and the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury have laboured to show that 
our Christianity did not come from Rome, but that there was 
a flourishing British Church in these islands before Augustine, 
Now, however, when it comes to the point, the old inveterate 
error asserts itself, and we emphasise to all the world that 
“the hole of the pit whence we are digged” is—Rome. Onur 
friends or unfriends of the Italian Mission must be legs 
astute than they are if they do not avail themselves of thig 
blander to say “ That is my case, my lord.” The charges ang 
sermons will go for nothing; the deliberate attempt to stamp 
on the public mind the old fallacy that the Roman Augustine 
introduced Christianity into Britain will remain.—I an, Sir, 
&e., C. H. B, 


(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectTator.’’] 

Srr,—While agreeing fully with your article on the pro. 
gramme of the “ Pan-Anglican” Conference, I think you have 
omitted to notice that the Bishops might take one practical step 
of the highest importance in relation to Old Testament critj- 
cism. They might recommend or authorise, or recommend 
the proper authorities to authorise the (at least) optional 
use in churches of the Revised Version of the Old Testa. 
ment. If the revision of the New Testament had been as free 
from pedantry we might now be using both; but even as it is, 
why should not a select list of really important changes in the 
New Testament be drawn up and introduced into genera} 
use P and where should we be more likely to find scholars and 
theologians, who would also display some literary common- 
sense, than in a small committee of the Anglican Bishops? 

The Revising Committees and the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge have done their share in this great work, and it is 
a pity that their labours should be left to be exploited by enter- 
prising publishers in “ Bibles for the nineteenth century,” 
and so forth, when they ought to be formally recognised. 
No one now professes a belief in the verbal inspiration of the 
authorised version of the Scriptures, but some such postulate 
still underlies much teaching and discussion; and probably 
no better correction to popular superstitions and fears on the 
subject of the higher criticism could be found than the in- 
creased familiarity (which would follow from so striking an 
innovation) with the best results of the lower criticism, which 
must always be the foundation of the higher, for the masses 
as much as for the scholar.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Trinity College, Oxford. HERBERT EB, D. Buaxiston, 





EPISCOPAL BICYCLISTS. 
(To tHe EpiroR oF THE “ SPEcTATOR,”] 

S1r,—In reference to your plea as to the suitability of the 
clerical garb for riding it has often struck me that church 
dignitaries and coachmen are the only two classes that still 
wear that becoming eighteenth-century -costume—with the 
comical result that there is a suggestion of something sporting 
in the aspect of a clergyman and of something clerical in 
the aspect of a well-got-up coachman. The latter gets the 
benefit of the chance analogy by looking overwhelmingly 
respectable.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. CO. 


[To tus Epirron or «Hm “ Srectator.”’] 
S1r,—The writer of the delightful article in the Spectator of 
August 220d must have earned the gratitude of many of our 
church dignitaries, who will now be able entirely to lay aside 
any lingering scruples they may have had on the subject of 
bicycling. The writer’s question, ‘‘ Why should it be more 
undignified to ride a bicycle than to ride an old grey horse?” 
may remind some of your readers of an amusing passage ip 
the correspondence of Pope Gregory the Great. That 
excellent Bishop, who possessed large church estates ip 
Sicily, wrote to Peter, his sub-deacon, to send him some 
horses from the valuable stud which he kept in that island. 
Peter having made a not very fortunate selection, was rebuked 
by his master the Pope with characteristic humour: “ You 
have sent me a wretched hack, and five good donkeys. The 
hack I cannot ride, he is such a brute, and the donkeys that 





ference, in the Spectator of August 22nd, while eulogising the | 


are good, I cannot mount because they are donkeys. (Caballum 
istum sedere non possum quia miser est. illos autem bonos 
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gedere non possum quia asini sunt.) So if you wish to make 


me content, be so good as to send me something more suitable.” 
=I am, Sir, &e., W. H.S. 


THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 
[To rH EpiTon oF THE ‘‘ Sprcrator.”] 

Srn,—Dean Stanley somewhere calls the 119th Psalm “the 
Hebrew ‘Ode to Duty.’” The title is appropriate enough ; 
but I have always felt that, as you suggest in your beautiful 
little essay on “The Poetry of the Psalms,” in the Spectator 
of August 29nd, it is the 19th Psalm which is the true 

arallel to Wordsworth’s great ode. One cannot but hope 
that the decree which would “ divide the living child in two ” 
aay prove not to be the final judgment of the higher critic. 
The fundamental resemblance is of course the parallelism 
between the divine order manifest in the heavens and that 
more wonderful order which the law of God imposes on 
haman wills so far as they are subject to it. But there are 
other interesting points of similarity, and there are contrasts 
which are not less suggestive. The climax of the modern 
poem is the gloriously beautiful stanza in which the excellency 
of God’s law is shown as reflected in Nature; as Hooker says, 
“That law, the performance whereof we behold in things 
aatural, is, as it were, an authentical or an original draught 
written in the bosom of God himself.” The highest rapture 
of the Hebrew poet is reserved, not for any manifestation of 
the law, but for the law itself in its ideal or abstract perfec- 
tion. Yet both poets dwell chiefly on the same divine 
attribute of law, and that not—as in Kant’s well-known saying 
—its majesty or sublimity, but its sweetness. So it is said 
of wisdom, “ Sweetly doth she order all things ” :— 





“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face: 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads.” 


“More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine 
gold: sweeter also than honey, and the honey-comb.” And 
then, in both poems, immediately after this burst of lyrical 
rapture, there follows the same swift descent, as of a lark 
dropping down to its nest, to the concerns of the singer’s own 
soul. “Moreover by them is thy servant warned” :— 

“To humbler functions, awful Power ! 


I call thee: I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour.” 


And—to speak of slighter points—how the exultation of ‘the 
verse— 


“And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and 
strong ”— 


matches the description of the sun “ which cometh forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a giant to 
run bis course.” Sach expressions as “the light of truth,” 
“a light to guide,” are, of course, inevitable; they are best 
represented in the Vulgate: “ Praeceptum Domini lucidum, 
illuminans oculos,” So, too, “made lowly wise” might 
almost have been suggested by “ Sapientiam praestans 
parvolis.” The exclamation, “Who can understand his 
errors?” seems to speak of and to issue from “the weary 
strife of frail humanity.” The longing for “a repose that 
ever is the same,” recalls the aspiration, “ Then shall I be 
perfect, and I shall be clear from great transgression.” 
(R. V.) It would, I suppose, be fanciful to connect the 
“ presumptuous sins” of the Psalm with the lines— 


“T, loving freedom, and untried ...... 
Too blindly have reposed my trust.” 


But is there not a real affinity to Wordsworth’s “spirit of 
self-sacrifice” in the prayer, “Let the words of my month, 
and the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight ”? 
Perowne remarks that this is “the usual formula applied to 
God’s acceptance of sacrifices offered to him.” In the third 
stanza—“ Serene will be our days and bright ”—Wordsworth 
seems to contrast, or at least distinguish, love and duty. The 
psalmist, perhaps with truer instinct, identifies them in the 
ideal law of love or love of law: “The statutes of the Lord 
are right, rejoicing the heart : the Commandment of the Lord 
«8 pure, enlightening the eyes.” And in place of the calm 
desire for “the confidence of reason,” the psalmist ends with 
the impassioned cry, “O Lord, my Rock, and my Redeemer.” 





The Psalm contains nothing like the personification with 
which the poem opens— 

“Stern Daughter of the Voice of God,” 
but one may venture to refer to the Church’s use of the Pealm 
on Christmas Day, the Incarnation of him who is the Word 
and Wisdom of God.—I am, Sir, &c., F, A, CLARKE. 





JOHN WOOLMAN, THE QUAKER. 

(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spgcrator.”] 
Sir,—I owe Canon Ainger an apology. After detecting 
several errors in Mr. Horder’s “ Quaker Worthies” I should 
have been more cautious in accepting the misstatement which 
Mr. Ainger points out. For the moment I had forgotten the 
sound counsel of Dr. Routh to the young man who asked bim 
for a piece of advice to carry him through life,—“ Always 
verify quotations.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE “Snort Notice.” 





DR. NANSEN’S REMARRIAGE. 
(To tax Epitor or THE “Specraror.”’] 
Sr1z,—Allow me through the medium of your esteemed paper 
to contradict the statement made by the Paris correspondent 
of the Daily Mail about Dr. Nansen’s remarriage. I know 
for certain that Dr. Nansen before starting on his Polar 
expedition did not obtain a “legal separation” from his wife 
in order to permit her to marry again in the event of his dis- 
appearance or death, without being put to the trouble of 
proving his decease. The following extract from the Swedish 
Press will prove my assertion. The Stockholm Dagens Nyheter 
writes about this report as follows :—‘ At present the foreign 
papers are teeming with more or less absurd and whimsical 
stories about Nansen. For example, one Belgian paper 
seriously informs its readers that the very first thing Dr. 
Nansen has to do when he has arrived in Norway is to remarry 
his own wife, on account of the ‘legal separation’ which took 
place shortly before he started to the North Pole. The 
same paper also states that Dr. Nansen did this in order 
that his wife could marry again in the event of his disap- 
pearance or death, without being put to the trouble of proving 
his decease.”—I am, Sir, &c., HILDEGARD WERNER. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, August 25th. 








BOOKS. 


—_@—__ 
A FAUNA OF THE MORAY BASIN.* 

THE name of Mr. Harvie-Brown is well known in the 
zoological world as an energetic field-naturalist, and this is a 
very valuable and interesting contribution to the natural 
history of the British Isles. The work is one of a series of 
volumes by the same authors, each dealing with separate 
parts of Scotland. The district included in the present 
volume is large in size and varied in nature. It embraces all 
the country drained by the rivers which flow into the Moray 
Firth between the Ord of Caithness and Cairnbulg, in North- 
East Aberdeenshire, thus including the greater part of the 
three large northern Scotch counties of Sutherland, Rose, 
and Inverness, as well as the smaller ones of Banff, Moray, 
and Nairn, and a portion of Cromarty. More roughly 
speaking, this is the north-eastern corner of Scotland, having 
the town of Inverness for a centre, and deeply indented along 
its coast-line by the Moray Firth. 

The work begins with an elaborate topographical survey of 
the district, and a description of its physical features, to 
appreciate which (as well as the minutely detailed account of 
the faunal distribution) some knowledge of the locality is 
really necessary. There is, however, an admirable map at 
the end of the second volume. These volumes are only 
concerned with the vertebrates, but the district, as might be 
supposed from its varied nature and the extent of its unculti- 
vated or wooded surface, has a tolerably rich fauna. It is, 
however, with a certain feeling of regret that the lover of wild 
life notices how many species are described as being rapidly 
diminishing or nearly extinct. The advance of man, the 
preservation of game, the cutting down of trees, the draining 
of marshes, the inclosure of uncultivated parts, all mean the 





* A Fauna of the Moray Basin. By J, A. Harvie-Erowa aud Thvmas E, Buckley. 
2vols. Edinburgh: David Donglaa. 
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extermination of many animals, harmless along with harmful 
species. It is useless, perhaps, to lament this; but we have a 
feeling of sympathy with the old-fashioned country gentleman 
who, after declaiming against the railways which were fast 
turning the country into a gigantic gridiron, admitted that 
they had done one good thing,—they had increased the number 
of foxes. His explanation was that, since the use of coal had 
become universal, people had ceased cutting down the woods 
which afforded the necessary cover for that sacred animal, 
and we should like to think the same thing applied to other 
Sere nature. 

It is rather interesting to analyse the lists given by our 
authors, and to compare them with the fauna of the whole of 
the British Isles. To begin with the mammals (including, 
we may remind our readers, the whales and porpoises), we 
find forty-two species recorded in the Moray Basin area, 
whilst there are eighty-one species of mammals which in- 
habit Great Britain. Of the bats, strange to say, only three 
out of a possible fourteen species are mentioned; but very 
possibly further researches might add to the number. Of the 
insectivora, on the other hand, the whole British list is repre- 
sented by the hedgehog, the mole, the common, the lesser, 
and the water shrew. 

Of the eight British carnivora, all are found,—namely, the 
wild cat, fox, marten, weasel, stoat, polecat, otter, and badger. 
The wild cat has rapidly decreased, though it still exists in 
scattered places. There can be little doubt that many so- 
called wild cats which are shot are merely house-cats who have 
taken to the woods, and whose offspring soon revert to the 
grey-streaked colour and short, thick-tailed form of their 
original ancestors. Possibly the coloured cats which thus 
take to the woods are sooner noticed and shot by keepers than 
their tabby relations, and thus have less chance in the 
struggle for life of propagating a coloured race. Our authors 
are inclined to think that the forests of Glenmoriston and 
Portclair are the last strongholds of the wild cat in the 
district, and probably in Great Britain. Other authorities, 
we believe, who have given much study to the subject, hold 
that the genuine wild cat, such as undoubtedly still exists in 
the East of Europe, has long been extinct in Britain, and that 
ali the recent records are those of the streaked variety of the 
domestic cat run wild. 

In Scotland, where vulpicide is not a crime,"and fierce war 
is waged against the fox, that animal still holds its own in the 
hilly districts, but is said rarely to descend to the cultivated 
parts. The marten maintains a precarious footing among 
the pine-woods, and in places where steel-traps are not 
systematically set for rabbits. But it is a wandering 
creature, and not so very long ago a single specimen fell into 
the jaws of the Crawley and Horsham hounds in Sussex. 
The polecat also is described as very rare if not almost 
extinct. The otter, as an enemy of the salmon, is similarly 
persecuted; but it is said that its numbers are not diminishing 
at such a rapid rate. So, too, the badger, like the otter, was 
abundant and widely distributed thirty years ago over regions 
where now it is unknown. 

The smaller mammals naturally have a better chance of 
escaping death at the hand of man, and of the thirteen 
rodents in this country twelve are found in Moray, and most 
are fairly abundant. The squirrel, the little harvest-mouse, 
the wood-mouse, the house-mouse, the brown rat, and three 
kinds of vole can hold their own. The black rat, once the 
only British species, has been driven off or destroyed by the 
larger brown race. Our authors mention places that were 
overrun by them when one of their friends was a boy. His 
father paid him so much for every one he killed. He pro- 
duced their tails, and the little mammal was gradually getting 
scarcer, To keep up the breed (and his income) he used to 
cut off the tails and let the old she-rats goagain. His in- 
genious device seems to have failed, for the black rat is now 
apparently extinct in the district. The hare is fast decreasing 
under the Ground Game Act; and this is so all over England 
to such an extent that proposals have been made to give the 
County Councils power of declaring a “close” time in places 
where the danger of total extermination appeared imminent. 
The mountain-hare is likewise decreasing, but this, strangely 
enough, is attributed to the golden eagles, and not to man, 
Last among rodents comes the rabbit, and, needless to say, 
for once we come to an increasing species, for our authors 
inform us “that the first rabbits seen in Moray were a pair 











or two on the links at Lossiemouth about 1750, and they were 
supposed to have escaped from a foreign vessel in the harbour, 
The wild ox being now extinct except in Chillingham and ong 
or two other parks, there are the three kinds of deer. Of the 
red-deer our authors say :— 

“A hundred years ago, although the red-deer was perhaps ag. 
widely distributed as it now is, it certainly was by no means as 
abundant ; and we believe we are right in saying that the greatest 
increase has taken place within the last thirty years or even in 
a less space of time, when, owing to the decline in the value of 
sheep, turning the sheep-farms into deer-forests became morg 
‘profitable to the landowners..... . We quite well remember 
some twenty or twenty-five years ago, that a ‘ Royal’ was a com.. 
parative rarity, and the shooting of one was mentioned with some. 
degree of pride in the local papers. In those days some eight or 
ten ‘ Royals,’ perhaps, would be sent to Inverness to be stuffed, 
and the number of heads of all kinds received by the late Mr 
Macleay [a well known stuffer] would not be very large. Now 
this is changed. The heads are becoming in many places much 
better, both in quality as well as the number of points. ‘Royals’ 
can be counted almost by the score ; and there are always a dozen 
or more over that number, occasionally bearing as many ag 
fifteen or sixteen points. The number of heads sent in is now 
enormous, Mr. Macleay in the season of 1892 receiving over five 
hundred, and most of these were from the north-west side of the 
Caledonian Canal. Of course, there are many heads that go else. 
where to be preserved; some sportsmen only preserve one or two 
of the very best trophies of the season, perhaps out of sixty or 
seventy stags killed, so that the number of deer shot each season, 
through the Highlands must be something enormous, especially 
when we remember in addition that through the winter the 
foresters are engaged in killing the full complements of hinds.” 


The roe-deer is very abundant in all the lower wooded parts 
of the area, and the same may be said of the fallow-deer, 
except that the herds are generally confined to enclosed parks. 


Turning to the birds, there can be no doubt that a deep in- 
dentation of the coast-line, such as the Moray Firtb, per. 
ceptibly affects the distribution of many species. Herr 
Heinrich Gitke, in his work on the ornithology of the island 
of Heligoland, has shown that birds on migration pass at very 
varying and often at vast altitudes. Such as travel at great, 
heights are not affected by the, comparatively speaking, shallow 
depressions or raised mountains of our country. Many, far 
beyond our sight, speed on their journey without waiting to 
rest or to feed on the way, and seem impelled by some 
irresistible force to complete the distance between their 
summer and winter quarters in one long sustained flight 
often of hundreds and even thousands of miles. It is, how- 
ever, the lower travelling strata of migrants which are in- 
fluenced by the contours of the coast-line. The great bird- 
wave which enters the Moray Firth is caught as it were ina 
funnel; when the entrance to the river Ness is reached a 
narrower space is formed, catching the compressed flocks of 
migrants and leading them onwards. Many detachments 
escape from the pressure by way of the valleys to the south, 
but upon the north side there are fewer avenues of escape. 
So the migrants spread in a widening fan inland, moving up 
the lateral glens. Our authors believe that when the whole 
faunas of our great watersheds are more fully worked out than 
they can claim to be at present, the richest faunas will always 
be found along the lines of the deepest, and at the same time 
widest, depressions and across the lowest watersheds. This 
is, perhaps, little more than saying that the bird-waves, when 
they strike the coast, like a stream of water follow the lines 
of least resistance. There are of course fluctuations de- 
pendent upon meteorological conditions, which cause extra- 
ordinary departures from the usual law, and explain the 
occurrences of species far out of their usual tracks. 


The golden eagle our authors describe as not uncommon 
in all mountainous districts, especially in the deer-forests, 
where it is generally preserved. This is a gratifying account, 
for not long ago there seemed a serious danger that this king 
of birds would cease to be a resident of our islands. For 
obvious reasons precise localities are not given, but there is 
abundant evidence of many breeding-sites, and the bird if not 
increasing is by no means decreasing. There seems a more 
likely prospect that the osprey may become extinct, for there 
are but three or four breeding-sites of this bird in the whol¢ 
of Scotland, and it seems singularly sensitive to disturbance. 
Let us hope that the medals awarded by the Zoologica) 
Society to those who have exerted themselves for the protec- 
tion of the ospreys may have good result, and with this hope 
we must end our notice of a book which cannot fail to interest 
everv naturalist and sportsman. 
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RECENT NOVELS.* 

ld be the feelings of Tom Cringle if he 

Wa wood acm San José,” the soene of the latest West 
a ~ on from the graphic pen of the author of A Study 
we ty In such a contingency it would be interesting to 
7 cage ie so candid a critic whether he thought that pro- 
panna the West Indies had kept pace with the march of 
ie eds in the rest of the world. As for Miss Spinner’s 
a tions to deal with the subject, they have already been 
qua orgie are even more convincingly illustrated in her 
ac suai To take only one point, nothing could be more 
pra than the way in which the West Indian landscape, 
* the flora and fauna of the tropics, are used as a back- 
pet: for the picture, without ever being obtruded at the 
poi ee of the narrative. The story, hinging as it does on 
the ill-starred matrimonial experiment of an |English girl, 
is inevitably sad in the main, but the author has mercifully 
given 08 the brightest ending possible in the circum- 
stances, and the general gloom of the narrative is irradiated 
by flashes of genuine humour. The enthusiastic little 
entomologist is a delightfal character, while Miss Gale, the 
schoolmistress, is a beautiful one, truly “the salt of the 
earth,” without whom life under such conditions as obtained 
at San José would be well-nigh impossible. Any one, in con- 
clusion, who is interested in the West Indies, any one 
interested in the future of the negro, any one who is in search 
of an engrossing and original story, ought to read this 
admirable novel. The balance is fairly held. If such people 
as Madame de Souza and Liris Morales really exist, there is 
hope for the negro in spite of himself and of such rash 

experimenters as Lucilla. 

Whatever measure of success has been achieved by Mr. 
Henry James in his new volume of stories is entirely indepen- 
dent of their literary form, which we confess to finding simply 
atrocious. Setting aside the constant use of slang—e.g., “ It 
was bang upon this completeness all the same that the turn 
arrived,” &c.—there is hardly a page undisfigured by some 
gross slovenliness or obscurity of expression. “The effect of 
my visit to Bridges,” we read on p. 7, “ was to turn me out for 
more profundity.” On p. 75 the narrator—he is an artist— 
observes,—“It was an effect of these things that from the 
very first, with every one listening, I could mention that my 
main business with her would be just to havea goat her head, 
and to arrange in that view for an early sitting.” Worse still, 
on p. 159, we find the following sentence:—* Pretty pink 
Mand, so lovely then, before her troubles, that dusky Jane 
was gratefully conscious of all she made up for, Maud 
Stannace, very literary too, very languishing and extremely 
bullied by her mother, had yielded, invidiously as it might 
have struck me, to Ray Limbert’s suit, which Mrs. Stannace 
was not the woman to stomach.” Really these stories are 
often Embarrassments in a sense other than that intended by 
their author. Happily the matter, though of extreme tenuity 
of texture, isa great improvement onthe manner. “ The Figure 
in the Carpet” strikes us chiefly in the light of a satire 
on the extravagances of modern literary hero - worship, 
but we have an uneasy consciousness that this may not be 
the aim of the writer. Embarrassment No. 2 is a decidedly 
clever and rather pathetic study of a girl consumed by 
an idolatrous worship of her own beauty. The dénouement, 
though dramatic and touching, is marred by its inherent 
improbability. No person who was stone-blind could contrive 
to impese upon a shrewd observer in the way that Flora 
succeeds in doing. The third story, though too full of literary 
and journalistic “shop,” is by far the best in the collection. 
Here Mr. James gives us an acute and sympathetic sketch of 
a writer of genius, entrusted with an esoteric mandate, 
driven by stress of circumstances to coin his brains, striving 
deliberately and desperately to write down to the level of the 
gross public, but failing again and again in the attempt. As 
his friend says of him, “When he went abroad to gather 
garlic he came home with heliotrope.” The last tale is a brief 
but tantalising excursion into the domain of the quasi-super- 
natural. One rises from the perusal of these stories with a 
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ready recognition of the ability of their author, mingled with 
dismay at the elaborate futility of most of the subjects he has 
chosen and the strange amalgam of slipshod colloquialism and 
preciosity of which his style is compounded. The finicking 
ways of the narrator, in conclusion, are a constant source of 
irritation. The man who alludes to his male acquaintances 
as “ poor dear” is bad enough in real life; he is detestable in 
fiction. 


Miss Caroline Fothergill has set herself a difficult task in 
her new novel, and if she has not altogether succeeded in 
setting forth her conclusions in a convincing light, she has 
attacked the problem with the utmost earnestness and courage. 
Theodora, the wilful, high-spirited, generous heroine, is just 
the sort of girl to prefer the semi-feminine grace of a man 
like David Baldwin to the solid merit and chivalrous reserve 
of her worthier suitor, Oliver Woodford, a character of whom 
we see all too little. But the poignant interest of the story 
does not reside in the relations between Theodora and her 
lovers. It is concentrated in the fierce jealousy with which Bald- 
win’s mother, wrapped up in her only son, regards the prospect 
of his marriage and the painful interviews between her and 
Theodora. And here it may be doubted whether a mother, who 
is so entirely devoted to her son, as Mrs. Baldwin is represented 
to be, would have displayed such cruel candour in dilating on 
her grievance to his fiancée. ‘*‘ My son’s marriage,” she says, 
“is of such immense importance to me. I hoped he would never 
never marry, that all I have done and suffered for him would 
have been repaid in that way, that I should always have kept 
him. ..... I think sometimes it is a curse to be a mother, 
and to have one’s children taken away. I have been silent till 
now, but I must speak at last: you have robbed me without 
pity, and though I try to love you and forgive you, I cannot.” 
The situation is not wanting in pathos, but the reproaches 
happen to be quite undeserved, as Theodora had kept her 
lover at arm’s-length as long as she could. And the sequel is 
full of the irony of fate, for Theodora, pleading for delay in 
the interests of the mother, estranges the son, who is, in good 
truth, a selfish and cold-blooded young man. His ready 
abandonment of Theodora would seem highly improbable 
were it not that he has two strings to his bow; another 
young lady, quite as clever and almost as handsome as 
Theodora, being desperately in love with him. Mrs. Baldwin, 
accordingly, gains nothing by her outburst, as her son marries 
within six months. Theodora, we read, returns to London— 
the scene is laid in Yorkshire—‘a sadder and a wiser 
woman,” but in reality she is much to be congratulated on 
her escape. We only hope the excellent Oliver was repaid 
for the magnanimity with which he played the waiting game. 
The story is told almost entirely in dialogue, good in its way, 
but too consistently strenuous in tone and lacking in 
humorous relief. 


There isa great deal of ill-regulated cleverness in Lord Hever 
—it may be remarked, in passing, that Mr. Hulburd is not to 
be congratulated on his coinages of proper names—the pre- 
vailing sentimentality of the novel being occasionally relieved 
by scenes of broad comedy. Even in these days the plot 
must be considered remarkable. For events gradually work 
up to the climax at which Winifred Carteret, a beautiful high- 
minded and accomplished girl, having fallen in love at first 
sight with Lord Hever, the uncle and advocate of a highly 
estimable and eligible suitor, agrees to elope and become the 
mistress—or at least to accept a position which can only be 
construed in that light by the world at large—of Lord 
Bexhill, a brutal wife-beating satyr, so that Lady Bexhill, her 
high-minded and adorable protectoress, may be free to obtain 
a divorce and marry her old and high-minded lover, who is 
none other than Lord Hever himself! From this monstrous 
act of self-immolation, which she is represented as under- 
taking in a spirit of holy and heroic unselfishness, Winifred ia 
released by Lord Hever’s crippled son, who opportunely shoota 
Lord Bexhill in a sort of irregular duel in which the cripple 
is fatally wounded by his opponent. Lord Hever marries 
Lady Bexhill, and Winifred pairs off contentedly with the 
nephew, who, by the simple device of growing a beard, has 
developed an extraordinary likeness to his adorable uncle. 
The plot, to speak frankly, is preposterous, and the behaviour 
of these high-minded, spiritual, and heroic personages nothing 
short of outrageous. Honour is saved, but only by a species 
of acrobatic somersault on the part of the author at the 





eleventh hour. And yet it would be unfair to denounce Lord 
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Hever as a dangerous book. It is, in its essentials, too gro- 
tesquely improbable to impress the most susceptible reader. 
Winifred and Ernest Poole—the crippled boy, a hysterical, 
pseudo-pathetic figure—are of phantasmal unreality, fanatical 
altruists whose capacity for gratuitious self-sacrifice is only 
comparable to the endurance of an Indian fakir. Lord Hever 
himself is at times an engaging personage, and some of the 
minor characters are excellent. The suave, but silly, aristo- 
cratic vicar is well drawn, and Mr. Hulburd gives usa truly 
diverting picture of an old lady with a genius for indiscreet 
and irrelevant philanthropy, “vindictive about generalities, 
but helplessly good-natured to every individual.” The exploits 
and impostures of her protégés form a series of welcome oases 
in a wilderness of well-written but oppressive sentimentality. 
Exception must also be made in favour of the delightful 
passages in which an elderly farmer dilates on a special gift 
of his own grandfather :— 

“Folks came from far and near to grandfather, folk as hadn’t 
strengktht of mind to do their own cursing, and grandfather he’d 
curse their son or their daughter, as the case might be, for ’em, 
just out of hearty goodwill like. But still, in his old age folks 
did say as he overdid it; the old Rector as lived in that day, and 
was a bit jealous of grandfather, he said it was his overweaning 
pride, and maybe it was, and maybe it wasn’t; but if grandfather 
did overwean himself, it was only in his second childhood, and it 
wasn’t for the old Rector, who was none so hearty himself, to 
point it out to him. You see, the old Rector he farmed the 
Glebe Farm himself in those days, and that’s how his opposition 
with grandfather began Grandfather said as how the old 
Rector only prayed for rain to suit his own crops, and that was 
what just gave him his first call for cursing.” 

We hope that in his next book Mr. Hulburd will give his 
rustics a longer innings. 

Fragmentary in construction and bearing obvious traces of 
inexperience in the technique of story-telling, Gwladys Pem- 
derton is, nevertheless, a work of distinct charm and decided 
promise. The heroine, who in virtue of an ingrained idealism 
rises superior to her worldly, artificial, and self-seeking sur- 
roundings, is a happily conceived and gracious character, and 
the elevating influence she exerts on her lover, a healthy, 
honest, but unintellectual athlete, is indicated with consider- 
able skill. The story drifts along in a somewhat disconnected 
style up to the episode of an outbreak of typhoid-fever in a 
Welsh village. Then all the characters reveal themselves in 
their true colours in the face of suffering and danger, and in 
evidence of the shrewd observation of the author we may 
quote a curious remark, a propos of the courage and coolness 
of one of her less agreeable characters :—“ Human beings 
bave a tiresome habit of refusing to arrange themselves in 
classes, and occasionally act in an unexpected manner. Mrs. 
Wynne had that intense feeling for illnessand physical suffering 
which is not found always in the best women and is sometimes 
absent from the worst, but which by its very existence makes 
every sacrifice easy and every burden light.” This opinion is 
expressed in a slightly exaggerated form, for no woman could 
be called really bad who is capable of this devotion, but it is 
true in the main. Once and again Miss Scott gives us the 
impression—as in the case of the silly clergyman with a turn 
for fulsome compliments—that she is inclined to draw too 
closely from the life; but much may be forgiven her for her 
really touching picture of the same clergyman’s two little 
girls. The relations between these two sisters are at 
once original and convincing. Miss Scott has such a true 
genius for the delineation of child life that we regret she 
should have fallen into the artistic error of protracting the 
pathos of their tragic end. 

The “take-off” of The Truth-Teilers, John Strange Win- 
ter’s latest novel, is hackneyed enough, but it is one of 
those “openings” which lends itself in the hands of a 
clever writer to such infinite variety of treatment, that 
its resurrection is legitimate enough, provided the working- 
out is artistic. The Truth-Tellers are a young family of 
orphans born and bred in the Shetland Islands, and entrusted 
on his death by their father —a “bluff, good-natured, 
crotchetty, cranky baronet ”—to the guardianship of a rich 
and worldly maiden-aunt in London. The young Mortimers, 
who have been taught on all possible occasions to speak the 
truth and nothing but the truth, arrive in their tartans 
accompanied by a piper, and the fun begins. The nature of 
that fun is best summarised in the words of the maiden-aunt: 
“When old ladies get their top-knots discussed as scalps 


child tells some one with the most palpably false teeth in the 
world that now she understands how some people’s teeth 
rattle like castanets, it becomes very awkward for the 
guardian of those children.” True; and it is at the same 
time very distasteful to the gentle reader. The constant 
detection of dyed hair, rouge, and other artificial « adjuncts” 
to the feminine toilet, constitute the chief exploits of thig 
veracious crew. Even the venerable “ not-at-home” frand ig 
subjected to their merciless scratiny. We were always given 
to understand that truth was stranger than fiction; we are 
now impelled to express the pious hope that this sort of trath 
may remain a stranger to fiction as well. 


In Lord Harborough Miss Anne Elliot has given us a very 
pretty story of the interpenetration of social strata, and if we 
grant her premisses, for which we have no doubt that the 
pages of Debrett will farnish ample justification, there is no 
difficulty in accepting the subsequent development of an in. 
teresting and “omantic situation. Gerald Ford is the post. 
humous child of a misalliance between Lord Harborough’s 
eldest son and a girl of humble origin. Gerald’s sister hag 
been recognised and brought up by ber grandfather, but the 
boy is reared in entire ignorance of his parentage and ante. 
cedents, by his uncle, a working man of Socialistic leanings, 
Gerald is taught his uncle’s trade, that of a carpenter, 
inoculated in his Socialistic doctrines, given a fair general 
education, and suddenly on his twenty-first birthday is 
launched by the uncle at the head of his unsuspecting grand. 
father, on the eve of the coming-of-age festivities of another 
grandson. There is no attempt on the part of the uncle 
to blackmail old Lord Harborough; his motives are a 
mixture of revenge on the family of the man who 
spoilt his sister’s life, and a desire to further the canse 
of Socialism by introducing a champion of that doctrine 
into the enemy’s camp. As the proofs of his descent and his 
legitimacy are irrefragable, Gerald is accepted by his grand. 
father, a weary but honourable old patrician, and put into 
training to fit bim for his new responsibilities. Needless to 
say, Gerald’s position is exceedingly delicate and difficult, 
but Miss Elliot has on the whole achieved considerable 
success in her delineation of the various stages through which 
her hero fights his way to real, as opposed to formal, recog- 
nition at the hands of his family. And she is none the less 
convincing for realising, on occasion, the humorous aspects 
of the situation. It is, however, a terrible uphill fight for 
the ex-working man, though in the issue he extorts first the 
esteem and finally the admiration and affection of his new- 
found relations. The Socialist bombshell misses its mark, 
for Gerald was never a thick-and-thin supporter of the 
modern gospel of labour, but he is no renegade, never disowns 
his humble past, and proves a generous yet discriminating 
friend to the working classes. Gerald Ford’s elevation is one 
of the not impossible freaks of fortune which a cynic would 
describe as the setting of a beggar on horseback. Miss 
Elliot has supplied a spirited refutation of the proverbial 
moral which the cynic would regard as inevitably deducible 
from the data in the present case. 


The reputation rapidly earned by Mr. Merriman within the 
last few years as a writer of well-constructed and interesting 
novels will not be enhanced or even maintained by bis latest 
venture. Flotsam, if we except the spirited sketches of the 
fighting before and in the streets of Delhi, is a vigorous but 
depressing study of a wasted life. Harry Wylam has 
apparently everything in his favour,—wealth, good looks, 
strength, and courage. He loves and is beloved by the 
charming daughter of his shrewd bat generous guardian, is 
consistently befriended by the best officer in his regiment, 
but with equal consistency invariably follows the promptings 
of his evil genius. The story is robbed of the element of 
surprise by the fact that in every single episode Harry's 
conduct is a foregone conelusion. And this may perbaps 
account for a certain perfunctoriness in the workmanship 
of the book, as though the author were anxious to hurry 
through an irksome and uncongenial task. The style more 
than once gives evidence of haste, and the Christian name 
of the villain is always misspelt “Phillip.” To sum Up, 
Flotsam hardly rises above the level of a high-class “ yellow 
back,” and Mr. Merriman has only himself to blame if his 
reviewers decline to be contented with such an achievement. 
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MR. MONTEFIORE’S BIBLE FOR HOME READING*® 
Tug old controversy between Science and Religion has now 
d another phase. The difficulties with which the 
— ig confronted do not come from the vast periods 
theo age geologists demand, from the evidences of an 
whic nity of man far exceeding the utmost limits of Biblical 
pri or even from the theory of evolution. To all 
Proet things orthodoxy is ready to reconcile itself. It is 
critical Science that seems to be the enemy. What will be 
left when this terrible solvent has been applied to the sacred 
books of the Jew and the Christian, when the characteristics 
that have always been regarded as essential to their authority, 
their unity, antiquity, and authenticity disappear under its 
action? Is here, too, a reconciliation possible ? That is a 
ractical question which it is immensely important to have 
answered in the affirmative. Mr. Montefiore’s book is directed 
to this end, an end which a thoughtfal Jew is bound to esti- 
mate very highly. He addresses the children of his people. 
He takes it for granted that the obscurantism of the past is no 
longer possible. They will learn for themselves that the Bible 
is not what the simpler belief of bygone generations took it to 
be, that its records frequently belong to an age much later 
than the incidents which they describe, that its characters are 
idealised, that the utterances which it attributes to its heroes 
have been put into their mouths by the sages and poets of far 
later days. It is well, therefore, to anticipate the inevitable. 
Let the child be taught to form such conceptions of the 
history, the prophecy, the psalm, as will not be liable to 
overthrow by sceptical inquiry when he passes into the free 
atmosphere of the world. 
Mr. Montefiore does not attempt to minimise the results of 
modern thought and discovery. Sometimes he exaggerates 
them. Surely it is too much to say that the story of 
creation, as we have it in the first chapter of Genesis, is 
“the pure work of phantasy.” It is absurd, indeed, to 
seek for scientific truth in the “six days,” but yet this 
cosmogony has what no other equally possesses,—the essential 
conception of gradual development. We may demur, again, 
to the statement that “the first chapter of the Bible had 
probably not yet been written at the time of the Second 
Isaiah.” There can, however, be little question as to 
the general convenience of the arrangement which our 
author has adopted in putting the first eleven chapters 
of Genesis at the end of the book, and beginning his 
narrative with the call of Abraham. In his Hibbert Lectures 
Mr. Montefiore treated Abraham as a myth. This view he 
does not exactly retract. We are told that ‘‘ the Jews always 
dated the true beginning of their history as a people, of their 
national life, from the time when they left Egypt,” but that 
“they had stories about mighty and famous heroes of old, 
their ancestors and progenitors, long before,” and that 
Abraham was one of those heroes. But he proceeds to treat 
the story of Abraham as a record of genuine life. He could 
hardly have done otherwise. Whatever importance the Jew 
may have assigned to the great deliverance of the Exodus, he 
always thought of himself asa child of Abraham. That the 
people that sojourned in Egypt was made up of “ wandering 
tribes or clans,” the most prominent clan among them being 
that which traced its descent to Abraham, is quite probable. 
Mr. Montefiore accompanies the story as it is given 
in the Bible with a succession of interesting comments and 
explanations, which he is careful always to keep within 
moderate limits of space. Sometimes, as we have before hinted, 
he seems to see difficulties where none exist. In Gen. xxix. 10 
it is not necessary to suppose that Jacob is represented as a 
man of mighty strength, who unaided rolls away the stone 
Which all the shepherds could not move, and that he is roused 
to exhibit it by the presence of Rachel. May it not have 
been that it was the etiquette to water the flock of Laban 
first, he being the chief owner of the well, and that the 
appearance of his daughter was the signal for beginning ? 
The idea of gigantic strength is quite out of keeping with 
the narrative. In the story of Joseph, again, we do not see 
that there are manifestly two versions, in one of which 
Reuben, in the other J udah, appears as the merciful brother. 
uben, always represented as a creature of impulse, is 
moved with compassion by the sight of the helpless lad, and 


| saves his life. Judah is eminently practical. To sell the lad 


| as a slave would be to get rid of him as effectually as to slay 
him; it would be profitable; it would prevent the uneasy 
feeling of blood-guiltiness. But there is no mercy. 

The book of Joshua is wholly omitted, and only the story 
of Samson is retained from Judges. “Tales of bloodshed 
and slaughter, unredeemed by moral teaching, set too often 
in a pseudo-religious framework, are very unsuitable in a 
Bible for Home Reading.” This is indeed to cut the knot. 
It is a startling and dubious proceeding, but it is certainly 
better than the disingenuous explanations to which orthodox 
commentators are often driven. But why, it may be asked, 
are we to lose the story of Barak, and that of Gideon and his 
three hundred, surely as wholesome as that of Leonidas and 
another three hundred at Thermopylae P 

But we do not wish to multiply these criticisms. The book 
is a courageous and, we think, generally useful attempt to 
deal with a very difficult problem. The one quotation which 
we shall make from it shows the writer in a temper of mind 
which his non-Jewish countrymen cannot but regard with 
the greatest admiration :— 


“Thus Kuth, a foreigner and a Moabitess, was the great grand- 
mother of the famous king David. And in all probability the 
moral which the gentle and tender story was intended to teach 
was this. The Jews at one time became proudly and foolishly 
concerned about purity of blood, as if God looked to race and 
lineage rather than to piety and goodness, as if he cared for purity 
of blood rather than for purity of life. Instead of being anxious 
to spread their own higher knowledge of God and goodness among 
the nations around, they shut themselves up in a ring fence of 
isolation and contempt. They forgot their mission. ‘They for- 
got that they can only then be a ‘ peculiar treasure’ if they 
seek to impart to others what they themselves possess. They 
forget that if they have been given more, more is expected of 
them in return. There were, indeed, several circumstances which 
made their fault excusable, but it was none the less a fault and 
not a virtue. They should have said to themselves, ‘the more 
willing Jews there are in the world the better, be their race and 
lineage what it may.’ But they wanted the word ‘Jew’ to 
denote exclusively the members of a single nation, instead of 
(what they had the chance of making it denote) the members of a 
religious brotherhood. Not long after one of the greatest 
teachers they ever possessed had shadowed forth an ideal so 
much richer and purer, they wanted to keep Judaism to the 
old ideas, one of which was that every race and people had quite 
naturally its own religion and its own God. And yet all the 
time they were well aware that there was only one true God, who 
in his oneness and purity was known and worshipped by them- 
selves alone! The book of Ruth teaches quietly and indirectly a 
noble and necessary lesson. It shows that fidelity is wider 
than race. Ruth the foreigner can be as good a Jewess as the 
bluest-blooded in the land. It cannot be a dishonour to have 
foreign blood in one’s veins, when David, the national hero, the 
greatest of the kings, was descended from a foreigner. Ruth 
‘left her own people,’ and ‘reward was given her of the God 
of Israel under whose wings she took refuge.’ The bond which 
binds Jews together is therefore not a bond of race, but a bond 
of religion. The ideal would be not that all the Jews should be 
of one race, but that men of many races should be Jews. It was 
well said by a wise Jew of long ago: ‘The most potent love- 
charm, and the indissoluble bond of good will that makes for 
unity, is the common worship of the one God.’ ” 


Breathe this spirit into all the race, and there muzt be an end 
of anti-Semitism. 





CLASSES AND MASSES.? 

Mr. Mattock addresses this little volume to “ practical 
people, who realise how closely social problems are now con- 
nected with political ;” and “especially to people who are 
engaged in political work and speaking.” In doing so he is 
led by becoming modesty to narrow the circle of his readers 
unnecessarily, for the brevity and clearness of his book should 
recommend it strongly to those who are neither practically 
nor politically inclined, but wish to know the main truths 
about the social questions which are re-echoed nowadays in 
the cloisters of the most secluded students. No writer of the 
present day can deal more lucidly than Mr. Mallock with 
figures and economic facts, and no one can apply clear-headed 
common-sense more effectively to the tangled problems with 
which they are connected. He gives us a few statistics and 
a diagram, and straightway we are rid of some horribly pessi- 
mistic doctrine that has been blared abroad by Socialistic 
agitators, and that has troubled easy-going folks like a night- 
mare, even though they have suspected all along that it was 
but a dream. 
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For instance, there is the assertion so commonly made by 
revolutionaries that the rich are getting richer and the poor 
poorer. This doctrine was propounded by Karl Marx, and 
endorsed by Carlyle, who ought to have known better. No 
one who has ever read it can forget the chapter in Sartor 
Resartus in which Herr Teufelsdréckh compares the two 
sects, Drudgism v. Dandyism, and remarks:—‘To me it 
seems probable that the two Sects will one day part England 
between them; each recruiting itself from the intermediate 
ranks, until there be none left to enlist on either side... ... 
I could liken Dandyism v. Drudgism to two bottomless 
boiling Whirlpools that had broken out on opposite quarters 
of the firm land; as yet they appear only disquieted, foolishly 
bubbling wells, which man’s hat might cover-in; yet mark 
them, their diameter is daily widening, they are hollow Cones 
that boil-up from the infinite Deep, over which your firm land 
is but a thin crust or rind!” A more appalling picture could 
hardly be drawn, but it represents nothing that actually 
exists, and is based entirely on the bilious imaginings of the 
sage. Hear what Mr. Mallock has to say concerning the 
growth of wealth during the thirty years from 1850 to 1880 :— 

“The reader is thus able to see at a glance how grotesque is 
the fallacy that represents the middle classes as being crushed 
out. He will see that, in absolute contradiction to the popular 
view, the middle classes are increasing with greater rapidity than 
the rich—in fact, that their increase is a most distinctive and 
extraordinary feature of the time; whilst, if we compare their 
increase with that of the working classes, it becomes more 
startling and more extraordinary still. The total population 
increased from about 27,500,000 to 35,000,000 ; whilst the Income- 
tax-paying population was, as has been said already, 1,500,000 in 
1850 and more than 4,500,000 in 1881. If, then, we deduct these 
two amounts from the totals at the two dates, we have a working 
lass population of 26,000,009 in 1850, and of 30,500,000 in 1881. 
The working classes have increased, therefore, by about 15 per 
<ent., whilst the middle classes had increased by more than 300 
per cent.” 

Instead of the poor becoming poorer, they are thus shown 
to be mounting rapidly into the comfortable middle class, 
ander which title Mr. Mallock includes “individuals or 
families with incomes ranging from £150 to £1,000.” When 
the considerable fall in prices which has within the last thirty 
years reduced the cost of the necessaries of life so materially 
is also taken into account, it becomes evident that agitators 
who have any respect for facts will have to look about for a 
new set of offensive weapons. But Mr. Mallock’s case is by 
no means concluded with regard to this point. Not only has 
the number of the comfortable class increased at a rate out of 
all proportion with that of the rest of the community, but the 
income of those who have been left behind in the “ working ” 
class shows a startlingly enormous aggregate advance. The 
facts given in the following passage seem almost incredible :— 

“ During the first sixty years of this century the income of the 
working classes rose to such an extent that in the year 1860 it 
was equal (all deductions for the increase of population being 
made) to the income of all classes in the year 1800. But 
there is a far more extraordinary fact to follow, and that is, 
that a result precisely similar has been accomplished since in 
one-half of the time. In 1880 the income of the working classes 
was (all deductions for the increase of population being made) 
more than equal to the income of all classes in the year 1850. 
Thus the working classes in 1860 were in precisely the same 
pecuniary position as the working classes in 1800 would have 
been had the entire wealth of the kingdom been in their hands; 
and the working classes of to-day are in a better pecuniary posi- 
tion than their fathers would have been could they have 
plundered and divided between them the wealth of every rich 
and middle-class man at the time of the building of the first 
great Exhibition. The wildest Socialist, the most discontented 
Radical, cannot possibly claim for the people more wealth than 
exists, no matter what revolution he might have it in his power 
to accomplish; and few Socialists imagine that it would be 
possible to redistribute everything. And yet, in actual fact, this 
miracle has taken place—has taken place twice in the course of 
three generations—and has taken place, not only without any 
attempt at revolution, but in consequence of those very institu- 
tions against which would-be revolutionists protest.” 

Mr. Mallock proceeds to the question of the “living wage,” 
which he discusses from a new and very interesting point of 
view, but it must be admitted that his reasoning is a little too 
. abstruse for a popular hand-book of this description. The 
conclusion at which he arrives is that “the ‘minimum 
standard of human living’ is determined, and is necessarily 
determined, by the maximum which a man who pays no rent 
can extract from his own labour from the worst soil under 
cultivation.” He points out that all life depends on food; 
nearly all our food comes from the soil; and therefore we 
could none of us live unless the soil were cultivated. This is 





very true; but Mr. Mallock is avowedly confining hig atten. 
tion to our own country, and the cultivation of the soi] isa 
matter which is complicated more than any other by inter. 
national competition. And it is possible for advocates of , 
higher minimum standard to argue that the worst soils noy 
tilled should go out of cultivation, since they do not yielg 
sufficient comforts to the labourer. Nor is it enough to reply 
that “no sane person doubts that the soil of this country 
ought to be cultivated.” The impossibility of fixing a mini. 
mum price for labour was, in our opinion, most clearly show, 
by M. Yves Guyot in a lecture of his, recently translated, 
He pointed out that wages are fixed, not by the employer of 
labour, but by the consumer of the product. “ He both pays 
the wages and regulates them, for he fixes the price of the 
product which he wishes to buy. He can deny himself, can 
restrict his consumption, and if, by any artifice, by means of 
restrictions on the hours of labour or minimum rates of 
wages, the cost price of an article is raised above what suits 
the consumer, he goes on strike, and there is no law in the 
world which could compel him to buy what he does not 
choose to.” 

In his last chapter Mr. Mallock gives some very interesting 
figures, which fully bear out his contention that the poor are 
rapidly becoming more wealthy, from the last Census return, 
and certain estimates of the national wealth compiled by 
“Mr.” (why not Sir Robert ?) Giffen, and other statisticians, 
He first of all dispels the “vague belief prevailing in the 
minds of many persons that there exists in this country an 
enormous unoccupied class of luxurious and useless persons,” 
The unoccupied class is stated in the Census at “ something 
like 55 per cent. of the whole number,” and this figure is cer. 
tainly startling enough as it stands. But Mr. Mallock shows 
that we must deduct women and children, males over sixty. 
five, lunatics, deaf and dumb, &c. He continues :— 

“If we deduct these, we reduce the number of the unoccupied 

to two hundred thousand; and, again, of these two hundred 
thousand, more than forty thousand are men who have retired 
from business after their fifty-fifth year, and nearly six thousand 
are pensioners above the same age; whilst the number of males 
between twenty and sixty-five returned as ‘living on their own 
means’ is not more than ninety-two thousand.” 
This chapter also shows that a marked improvement has been 
effected in the housing of the poorer classes, and that the 
belief that the capitalist system is crushing out the smaller 
firms is not borne out by figures. We must quote one more 
passage :— 

“ There is the increase of 15 per cent. in the school teachers, 
which shows the progress of education; there is an increase of 
21 per cent. in the butchers, which shows a general increase of 
meat consumption; there is an increase of 26 per cent. in the 
doctors, which shows the growing attention given to the popular 
health; and, lastly, there is an increase of 53 per cent. in the 
persons who professionally minister to amusement. It may be 
said that a part of this increase is an increase in actors, singers, 
and others who amuse the wealthier classes. This is true; but 
the figures of the Census show us that the increase in this class 
was comparatively small, and that the great increase has taken 
place amongst showmen, tumblers, clowns, and so forth—that is 
to say, in that precise section which ministers exclusively to the 
amusement of the poorer classes. The increase in this section is 
not less than 80 per cent. Thus the masses have become able in 
ten years very nearly to double their expenditure on amuse 
ment.” 

One or two misprints should be corrected in the next edition. 
On p. 110 “occupied” should be “unoccupied,” and on 
p. 137 “the” apparently stands for “no.” In conclusion, 
may we be allowed to suggest that Mr. Mallock should give 
us more useful books of this sort, and fewer disagreeable 


novels ? 





A MODERN “SPECTATOR.” 
Ir is but to comment on the place that women-writers have 
gained for themselves in modern literature, to point out that 
the “ Spectator” of to-day, that “stander-by ” who “ discovers 
blots” and would fain cure the follies of mankind with 4 
wholesome love of Nature and humanity, is a woman. In the 
Day-book of Bethia Hardacre we divined the light touch and 
gentle irony of a writer, possibly a recluse by preference, with 
keen eyes to perceive the beauties of Nature and also the 
patched and frayed edges of the web of Life; but in choosing 
the Spectator of the eighteenth century as her model, Mrs. 
Fuller Maitland has been able to afford herself a wider scop* 
and has shown her skill, not only in clever characterisation of 





. * ‘The Saltonstall Gazette, By Ella Faller Maitland, London: Chapman and 
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the weaknesses and blindnesses of human nature, but also in 
distilling a quintessence of deeper thought as well as an aroma 
of knowledge round the framework of the editor of the 
Saltonstall Gazette and his contributors. Mrs. Faller Maitland 
makes no attempt at “smart ” writing, nor does she weary her 
readers with scintillations of a wit that burns more than it 
sparkles, such wit being apt to die away quickly, leaving an evil 
odour bebind it, but throughout her writings, both in prose and 
poetry, she displays a peculiar grace and charm of diction, and 
retains the manner and form of her delightful model, though 
the substance is wholly her own. Whenever Mrs. Fuller 
Maitland lays aside the art of character-painting by means 
of imaginary self-revelations, in which she excels, we are 
allowed to see depths of graver thought that make us almost 
impatient when she suddenly breaks off to introduce extracts 
from her favourite herbals or ancient treatises. We find an 
instance of this deeper mood in No. 10, when she (or Mr. 
Peter Saltonstall) discourses on sympathy :— 

“Though no one, when considering the intellectual qualities, 

sets imagination on a higher plane than I do myself, yet, in the 
matter of sympathy, I am inclined to the belief that, in nine 
cases out of ten, we owe the sympathy of our fellows as much to 
their experience as to their imagination ; the grief that each of 
us is quickest to detect being, in my opinion, that of which our 
own hearts are cognisant. And the dictionary goes with me 
here,—‘ Sympathy = with suffering” And through suffering truly 
a dullard may become possessed of the insight which without it 
belongs to genius alone. (Those who hold imagination to be but 
a readjustment of experience will be in accord with me.) On the 
recital of another’s woes, tears not unfrequently flow on the 
listener’s own behalf. Old chords are touched, old pain quickened. 
My lady weeps with Mrs. Brown when little Tommy Brown lies 
in his coffin, not for grief that the poor little urchin has gone out 
of a work-a-day world in which for him there was never enough 
bread to go round, but because Tommy’s years just make up those 
of her own sweet child, who notwithstanding the succour that 
money can bring, lay in the flower-scented room six months back, 
white and cold, and heedless for all time of his mother’s kisses 
and his mother’s tears. ‘My lady was that kind,’ says Mrs. 
Brown, half-comforted by Madam’s sympatby ; but my lady was 
weeping not for Mrs. Brown, but for herself. And there is my 
sister Judith now. Over and above her universal pitifulness, I 
know well the order of the sorrow, real or in fiction, that will 
go straight as an arrow to her heart. Judith cannot unmoved 
listen to a tale of lovers parted without hope. ‘The crowning 
sorrow of absence’ touches her to the quick. Once when, in my 
forgetfulness, I read aloud, for the sake of her judgment on it, a 
romance in which, when her lover lay a-dying, it was forbidden 
to the woman to whom he was all the world to see the face or 
touch the hand of him who had her heart in his keeping, my 
sister, with a suddenness of movement little in accordance with 
her habitual gentleness, let her woman’s-work fall to the floor, 
and with all haste left the room. When she came again an hour 
later it was with white cheeks, a dusky reddish line beneath her 
eyes, and a pseudo-cheerfulness that was a trifle overdone.” 
The dissertation on the “ Complete Bore” is too long to quote, 
but we recommend it to all who suffer from such inflictions 
among their acquaintances (needless to say this is a para- 
phrase of the cant phrase, “general reader”), and there are 
few among those who have passed the meridian of life who 
will not agree with the reflection that “the best days of a 
man are not of necessity the days of his youth,” and still 
more with the lesson of content that age brings with it :— 

“ Surely those who of us know the stress and the strain, when 
the will beats futilely and furiously against the impenetrable 
grille of fate, would thankfully accept a dying-down of the fiery 
and restless hope and the craving for that which this world will 
never give. We may never reach the point of finding our prison 
an abode of bliss, but we may reach that of thinking it of less 
moment than we accounted it heretofore whether this be so or 
no, and learn to prize a nosegay of sweet flowers upon the sill of 
the barred window, though we are forbidden to walk in the 
blossom-canopied wood.” 

Though we recognise the subtle flavour of irony and the 
deep meaning underlying the paganism of the conversations 
between Charon and the shades that he ferries to the 
“willowed shores,” we confess that we like the humour less 
than in other parts of the book. There is a great solemnity 
in the passing of a soul through the grave and gate of death 
to the presence of his Creator, and jesting on that subject, 
even to convey a lesson, seems to jar on one of the deepest 
chords of our human nature. On the other hand, the brilliant 
humour of the letters from the three sisters in No. 13 is 
delightful, especially that from Mrs. Narrowmeans, who com- 
Plains that her richer sister speaks of her economical way of 
living as if it were a matter of choice and not of necessity :— 

“With but one servant, my dear Rachel,’ says she, ‘and your 
girls so charmingly clever in making their own clothes, and living 
in the heart of the country as you do, and without the expense of 
& journey from one year’s end to another, your income, though 





far less than I for you would wish it, must meet with ease all the 
demands you make on it. Why, the rent of the dear, delightful 
old cottage is not a tenth of what in London we pay in house-rent ; 
and think what a saving to keep no gardener, and for your good, 
useful boys to weed the paths so as to save the wages even of a 
weeding woman. And todrink but toast-and-water, as in your 
last letter you tell me you do, instead of claret,—there again at 
once is a good many pounds off your yearly outlay.’ ” 

Most of the advertisements, inserted here and there in the 
manner of Steele or Addison, are very clever and amusing, 
as, for instance :—“ The Advertiser’s Ship having come home, 
he has no longer any use for his very ingratiating smile, and 
would effect an exchange with a needy man anxious to dispose 
of a gruff manner;” or this:— A Gentleman, reduced to 
UTTER SILENCE by the loss of his grievances, would be 
glad to be helped to a few more.” Some of the characters 
familiar to the readers of Bethia Hardacre reappear. Clara 
St. Quentin, who becomes the second Mrs. Goodall, contributes 
a paper on the duties of a stepmother, which is an example of 
Mrs. Faller Maitland’s most refined irony, and which we 
venture to assert will be taken au picd de la lettre by some good, 
obtuse souls who never indalge in flights of fancy themselves, 
and whose sense of humour is at present undeveloped; but we 
miss “ Bethia” and her charming dream-ending, for which Mr. 
Peter Saltonstall’s abrupt bow is a commonplace exchange. 
The recipes for pot-pourrt and scented wash-balls, and the 
extracts from sixteenth and seventeenth century writers are 
sure to be full of interest to those to whom such rarities are 
unobtainable as well as to those who are too busy or too indolent 
to wade through black-letter pages, or search among heaps of 
obsolete lore for the choice bits of knowledge or quaint con- 
ceits that are therein embedded. A good many of the verses 
have appeared before in a little collection of poems entitled 
Parva, but will be gladly welcomed by the readers of the 
Saltonstall Gazette. We have only left space for an in- 
adequate mention of them, and for an extract from one, 
written “To my Friend in the Country,” that might have 
been written by an urban Herrick :— 


“ And grudge us not 

Favours that sweeten for a while our lot; 
But grant to us 

What Dives well can spare to Lazarus. 
Think of thy days to come, 
Thy overwhelming sum 
Of summer flowers, 
Thy fragrant showers 

Of rosy petals scenting night and day, 
Of all thy Lilies blowing where 
Sweet, sober Lavender 

Borders with dainty spikes thy pleasant garden way.” 


Mrs. Fuller Maitland appeals to critics to err on the side of 
clemency; she would have the reviewers remember that 
“behind each volume, good, bad, or indifferent,” is a human 
being, and that those human beings are keenly sensitive to all 
words of blame or adverse criticism, and keenly alive to their 
own shortcomings. We would also plead the cause of the critics, 
for we remember that he who reaps the crop of his brains and 
spreads the produce before the public, invites all comers to 
the feast, and that were the reviewers to be too keenly sensi- 
tive as to the presence of the giver of the feast, when called 
upon to give their verdict of “ good, bad, or indifferent,” they 
would probably never live to fulfil their mission of “taster” 
to the public, but would sink under a load of responsibility 
that they had neither sought for nor willingly incurred. We 
feel, however, sure that no critics will need to err on the side 
of clemency when they read Mrs. Fuller Maitland’s books; 
they will only feel, as we do, deep gratitude for such a 
refreshing draught from Pierian springs, among an arid 
wilderness of so-called literature. 





IRELAND FOR ENGLISH TRAVELLERS.* 
Murray—any Murray—is a work to be consulted rather 
than read. We have put to this Murray imaginary ques- 
tions concerning routes and hostels, and everywhere it 
answered them clearly and fully. We have tested it 
wherever we had minute local knowledge, and Mr. Cooke’s 
knowledge has invariably proved itself no less minute 
and much more accurate than ours. The maps appear excel- 
lent, and the brief pages in which a traveller is told what to 
take with him to Ireland and what to expect there, are full 
of common-sense and forethought. Therefore, since we do 





* Murray's Handbook to Ireland. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged by 
John Cooke. London: John Murray, 
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not see our way to mend the book, we do most heartily com- 
mend and recommend it. But there are certain things about 
Ireland which Mr. Cooke’s studied compression has forced 
him to omit; and these we shall endeavour to set out. 


Ireland has been compared to an ugly picture set in a 
beautiful frame. The metaphor is shaky, but the idea is 
sound; you will not gain much, from the tourist’s point of 
view, by going thirty miles inland. The sea-bordering fringe, 
however, is at almost every point full of beauty. For wildness 
and grandeur one must go to the North or West; the Channel 
coast is gentler in outline, but has some districts of the rarest 
beauty. Wicklow and the Dublin hills are well known; no 
other great town has country near it possessing such a “ wild 
civility.” There are interesting places too, as well as 
picturesque scenery, near Dublin; at the little village of Swords 
a round tower stands, where it has stood a thousand years it may 
be. Beside it has been reared the square tower of an old abbey, 
and close by are the great ruins of the Norman Bishop’s palace. 
In that palace, men say, Brian Boru’s body rested after 
his “last great battle” at Clontarf; it was the first stage in 
the journey to Armagh, his place of sepulture. Yet Irish 
history is a confused welter of ill-ascertained records, the dry- 
bones of forgotten butcheries; and the genius has not yet 
arisen who shall breathe into the dry-bones a principle of life. 
Learned men contend over the origin of round towers; but 
for Irish history and Irish antiquities even Irishmen, as a 
rule, care little. The most distinguished writer in Dublin, 
they say, once entertained a guest who wished to see a round 
tower. His host took him to Glasnevin, and they visited the 
one which was erected over O’Connell’s bones; they returned 
happy and equally unconscious of the error. Decidedly a 
holiday in Ireland can be better spent than in exploring 
ruins. Yet there is one district so beautiful in itself, 
and so full of interest, that it should not remain un- 
visited. ‘The Boyne water, where so much was decided, 
flows swift and deep; great willows trail into it, fine 
beech-woods rise steeply from its banks. No other place 
in Ireland so much recalls the rich beauty of English scenery ; 
but here, as everywhere, the landscape is invested with an 
opalescent atmosphere ; the blue of Irish skies has a quality 
of its own, carum quia rarum. Two or three miles from the 
Boyne are the ruins of Mellifont, once the Glastonbury of 
Treland; and two miles further on is the round tower and 
church of Monasterboice. In the churchyard stand three 
Irish crosses, tall and slender, the arms hooped together 
after the usual design. From top to bottom they are wrought 
with the most curious and intricate carving, symbolic figure- 
pieces enveloped in a twisted Celtic pattern; and the crosses 
themselves with the figures on them, worn by wind and 
rain till their elaborate symmetry has lost its sharp out- 
lines, have the unconventional grace of a moss-grown tree- 
trunk, They are exquisite works of art made more than ex- 
quisite by Nature. Bat, if on a fine day one climbs the steep 
road that passes Monasterboice and crests the hill, there is 
a sight to see far commoner than the crosses yet far more 
beautiful. Northwards a great plain stretches; beyond it 
rise the Carlingford hills, and, in majestic profile, the more 
distant Mourne mountains; obliquely to the right the sea 
bounds the landscape. All the play of sun and wind on such 
a picture, all the sweep of cloud-shadows, blue vistas of sea 
and purple mountains, that is the Ireland that Celtic bards 
sang of, and the Ireland we are in love with to-day. 


For such delights as these the beaten track leads to Kerry. 
There is nothing else so perfect as Killarney, with its shores 
fretted into a lace-work of indentations, the rock of its in- 
numerable islands worn like pumice-stone, and out of every 
cleft, ferns, juniper, or arbutus springing or clinging. But its 
beauty has something exotic; something you will never see, 
and never miss, in the less tourist-ridden regions of Donegal 
and Antrim, where these notes may guide you. Say you get 
to Larne. Take your cycle or get on the long car, and whirl 
along the coast road northwards. On yourright isthe Moyle, 
and across it the Scotch hills show blueish gray, or, in clear 
weather, brown and purple. On your left are the hills and 
glens of Antrim; the wild country where St. Patrick was a 
prisoner; still so remote that people spin and sometimes weave 
their own wool there, Cushendall should be the first stage, one 
of the prettiest villages to be seen, and the inn is good; next to 
it comes Cushendun, where and about which “ Moira O’Neill ” 
wrote the most beautiful songs ever written in Irish dialect. 











She has written of the glens in Blackwood, but one story she 
has still to write. Some way up Glen Dan, on the skirts of g 
wood by the road, there is a sheltered hollow, where the 
Catholics used to meet for worship, for they were too poor to 
build a chapel. But they wanted a “ good stone” for the altar, 
and so a boy went over to Iona in his boat, and by night stole 
a “ good stone” from there. A compassionate English visitor 
has since built them a chapel; but the “good stone” is stil} 
in its place (Mr. Cooke mentions it), a curious weatherworn 
piece of sacred sculpture. The hopes and fears of that peasant 
embarking on his adventurous voyage to brave the uncanny 
creatures who peopled land and sea, and whom he might be 
bitterly offending, should make a noble subject. 


The coast road leads from Cushendun to Ballycastle ang 
the Giants’ Causeway; it is well worth while to turn 
aside and explore Fair Head with its basalt cliffs, which 
rise like battlements and buttresses from the sea; by the 
Gray Man’s Path the yellow poppy grows in the upper clefts, 
but basalt is treacherous for climbing. Quitting Antrim you 
go to Derry, and Donegal is before you. You can go to the 
west and gather maidenhair on the cliffs of Slieve League, 
2,000 ft. of cliff facing the Atlantic,—a strange home for that 
dainty greenery. Or you can go north to Lough Swilly and 
quit the region of railways. Golf has put a great stir of 
coming and going into that quiet country. There are three 
good links on the shores of Lough Swilly, Buncrana, 
Macammish (near Rathmullen), and Portsalon, with hotels 
at each. Portsalon is the best. This place lies on Fanad, 
the western headland of the lough. There is a pretty story 
about the hotel there, which a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hood built some years ago. Excursions from Derry used 
to mean heavy trade for the nearest publichouse; and the 
publican violently opposed the grant of a spirit-license to the 
hotel. Nevertheless the Grand Jury granted it. At an 
indignation meeting the injured man was heard declaiming,— 
“‘ Let the bloody Protestant alone, boys! Wait till he gets to 
hell,—he’ll find no Orange majority there ! ” 


There is more golf at Rosapenna, the narrow neck of sand 
between Mulroy and Sheep Haven. The hotel here was built 
by the late Lord Leitrim, and by his dogged perseverance a 
steamer plies from Milford to Glasgow and Derry, sighting 
as it goes up or down Mulroy, loveliest of all these bays, the 
narrow belt of larches which screen the spot where his pre- 
decessor was brutally murdered. Now a market is opened 
for that remote district, and men bless the name that 
was once, and not undeservedly, so bitterly detested. All the 
county expected to see the steamer cracked Jike an egg-shell ; 
for Mulroy is a perfect stoneyard, and has tides that run like 
a mill-race in its narrows,—where at the lucky moment a man 
may have such white-trout fishing as he never dreamed of 
with the fly in salt water. But time and tide must serve. 
Fishing in Donegal is to be had nearly everywhere: salmon- 
fishing, if you pay for it; trout-fishing, very often for a civil 
asking. For salmon it is best to take out the necessary 
license (costing £1) in the district where one means to fish ; 
this is one of the few things which Mr. Cooke omits to note. 
After the spring fishing in March and April, September is 
the best month; salmon-weirs close in August, and the white- 
trout and peel are up by then in droves, and take freer than 
insummer. Moreover, in Ireland, June and September are 
the fine months, July and August generally wet. Ramelton, 
situated where the Lennan flows into Lough Swilly, is a good 
and typical fishing centre. Lough Fern, about three miles 
off, is free to every one; and except for the stretch im- 
mediately above the tideway, there is (or used to be) no 
difficulty about leave for the Lennan. Rods are charged a 
guinea a day on the preserved “ pool,” and though one gentle- 
man killed eleven fish weighing 130 lbs. there in a single day 
this spring, this is an excessive charge. But when there is 
water in plenty the upper waters and Lough Fern are as good 
as the “ pool.” Brown trout in Donegal run from herring to 
mackerel size generally, and three dozen is a good basket any- 
where. When the rivers are dead low, an angler who has or 
can procure a portable boat may have an amusing time on the 
little “loughs” or bog-holes, which are everywhere, running 
from a quarter of a mile to a hundred yards wide. Some 
of them are poached with the “otter,” a deadly engine. 
But the present writer experimented on one which was 
protected by a belt of reeds and shaking bog. It had 
then not been fished for ten years, and very likely has not 
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seen a fly thrown since. The trout: rose not very freely, but 
were much heavier than in the ordinary fishing-grounds, and 
in any of these loughs—eight or ten can be seen from Moyle 
Hill above Lough Fern—something big might be got. In 
Lough Columb, near Milford, there are magnificent trout, and 
a tradition that no one ever got above two in the day. There 
is a record to establish. One word to fishermen or any one 
going to Ireland. Get introductions, if possible. Everywhere 
ople are hospitable, for the Irish love to see strangers, and 
everywhere they will understand that tourists do not carry 
dress-clothes. And, after all, though Ireland is a pleasant 
country to look on, the pleasantest thing in Ireland is the 


Irish people. 


MR. SCHUTZ WILSON’S LITERARY STUDIES.* 
Unper the rather disconnected series of headings which 
introduce the volume before us, Mr. Schiitz Wilson has 
provided his readers with matter as undeniably interesting as 
it is various. The French Revolution has clearly been to 
him a matter of the closest inquiry, and in his essays on the 





Conciergerie, and on the works of Carlyle and Taine, he goes | 
| consciousness that his own writing was eminently volcanic, and 


over the well-worn ground again in the true spirit of research 
and comparison. He is himself too evidently on the side of 
the French historian in regarding the work of the Terror as 
simply the doing of a handful of fiends, to be quite a fair 
jadge of Carlyle’s more mystic and elaborate point of 
view; but he sets a great value upon the Scotchman’s 
work, and in his comparison between him and Goethe 
appears to us to place the former upon altogether too 
high a pedestal, treating the two as having won for 
themselves an almost equal name in letters. The com- 
parison appears to us untenable. Goethe’s distinct place 
among the demigods gives him the fair right to mate with 
a Shakespeare—Mr, Wilson in one place rather gracefully 
writes of him as “the Shakespeare”—or with a Dante 
only. Carlyle’s is at the best an inferior post to theirs 
altogether, though on the other hand it is scarcely fair to 
expect from him the same large and healthy views of life and 
nature which the German poet enjoyed. Such a martyr 
to constant ill-health was not to be blamed for the want of 
that high spirit of enjoyment which was the secret of all 
that Goethe thought and did, not always too well. For 
Goethe was the very favourite of fortune. Magnificently 
handsome, of comfortable means, of superb physique, and 
undoubted health, with an absolute command of all the fields 
of literature in verse and prose, he lived every day of his life 
to the last, and was able to feel at the end that in finishing the 
second part of his Faust, he had just in time accomplished 
the one remaining desire of his heart, and had no work 
in life left to do but to leave it. It was a wonderful career 
apart from the beauty of his work, and we are never tired 
of dwelling on its large felicities; while with Carlyle we 
cannot quite get rid of a feeling that he somehow fidgeted 
himself into greatness. Entertainingly and truly enough does 
Mr. Wilson bring out the difference of the attitude of the two 
towards the drama. Mr. Wilson has himself a deep sense of 
the lofty value of true dramatic work, and forcibly brings 
before us what Goethe did for it in his management of the 
Weimar Theatre, where, though not careless of the ordinary 
meeds of success, he made it his business to give his audiences 
“the plays which they ought to like and enjoy” in a form to 
secure them their enjoyment. To hit the golden mean 
between boring and spoiling them was an object worth 
the aim, and to do so he gave everybody a chance. His 
serene greatness was above rivalry and resentment, and when 
he brought forward the works of the Sclilegels, who hated 
and envied him, he stood up himself in his seat to call for 
silence when the audience showed themselves inclined to jeer 
Frederic Schlegel’s Alarcos. The Schlegels were amongst those 
who tried to make a rival to Goethe of the Spaniard Calderon, 
whose Magico Prodigioso, in contrast to Faust, becomes in this 
book the subject of an interesting essay. But little is really 
known of Calderon in England. His career suggests to us a 
good deal of Ben Jonson and Shirley, though not of Shake- 
speare, and hardly of Massinger; but the curious manner of 
Calderon’s treatment of a theme kindred to Faust, side by side 
with Goethe’s masterpiece, is made painfally conspicuous by the 
comparison. But say what we wil] of Calderon or Carlyle, such 
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a comparison is not equitable. Carlyle had far too much 
of the merely critical spirit to set him among the demigods 
‘who carp not, neither do they nag.” Compare with Goethe’s 
mastery of dramatic work, Carlyle’s moan over Shakespeare :—= 
“Alas! Shakespeare had to write for ‘the Globe playhouse,’ 
his great soul had to crush itself as it could into that and no 
other mould.” The great soul did it pretty well, and leaves 
with us but little regret, except that any responsible 
man could be found to write of him like that—or to say as 
Emerson said, that the best poet “led an obscure and profane 
life, using his genius for the public amusement.” Profane! 
—what a miserable expression! And what an outlook for the 
good and for the improvement of the unhappy “ public,” 
when Shakespeare is not to be permitted to work for them. 
What was he to write? Hymns? What was he to doP 
Find fault? It is a curious and striking fact that for the 
coming season three of Shakespeare’s plays are announced 
for production in London, and three for translation in Paris. 
In their secret hearts, what would Carlyle or Emerson have 
done to gain that? It is probable that Carlyle’s sneers at 
Shakespeare’s work were in no slight degree actuated by the 


that he belonged essentially to the uneasy class of the unacted 
dramatists. We really think that, remarkable writer as he 
was, it is far too much to say, as Mr. Wilson says, that 
“ Goethe and Carlyle are literary stars of the first magnitude. 
As writers they are entirely lofty, and wholly wonderfal; and 
behind their work we find two noble men.” But we must say 
that his own book goes as far as a book well can go to 
prove the absolute fallacy of the comparison. Very fine in 
its way, moreover, and more still in the great German’s 
favour, is the contrast drawn between their attitude on the 
mysteries of faith. We doubt if Goethe’s position on that 
is really well known to the world, or that it is remembered of 
him that he wrote that “So soon as one has understood, and 
absorbed into oneself the pure doctrine and love of Christ, 
one feels oneself great and free as man.” As for Carlyle, his 
odd theories cannot be better illustrated than by his remark 
that “Sansculotism” was of divine origin. “ One other thing 
thou mayest understand of it—that it, too, came from God ; 
for has it not been? ” As Mr. Wilson truly observes, so has 
murder. 

Carlyle is a kind of link in this attractive volume between 
the two subjects of Goethe and the French Revolution, of which 
it is mainly composed. In dealing with the latter our 
essayist is as obviously opposed to the theories of Carlyle as 
he is in the former case. He seems all}through, when dealing 
with the Sage, to be struggling against a certain suppressed 
sense of rebellion against what the great man might himself 
have described as windbaggery, which is apt to possess the best 
of men when contending with some of his pages. Andit is with 
a certain perceptible satisfaction that he tells us that Taine, 
of whose qualities as a historian he speaks with the highest 
praise, never in all his work and researches makes any allu- 
sion to Carlyle at all, passing him by as simply no authority 
upon the Revolution whatever. And, historically speaking, 
we take that to be very nearly the fact. “ Patriotism consorts 
not with thieving and felony,” grandly pronounces Carlyle, 
and Taine appears to take much the same view from quite 
another standpoint. The patriots of Carlyle were the thieves 
and felons of M. Taine, and Mr. Wilson is careful to point out 
how far the men who shaped and led the Revolution were 
from thinking with Carlyle. We need not again follow 
any of our guides into the details of the most painful of 
stories. But we are able to feel even fresh sorrow and 
admiration for the suffering and heroism, both of Marie 
Antoinette and Madame Roland, the two absolutely opposite 
representatives of the two camps, whose community of fate 
shows in itself the promiscuous fatility of the whole dread 
carnival. And lesser stories of a moving kind we have many, 
especially those of Gosnay and Eglé, which Mr. Wilson’s 
readers will study with interesi. But we doubt if he does 
not estimate Robespierre a little too low in the scale of 
comparison, if comparison there be, between him and his 
associates, Danton and Marat. The fact on which he himself 
insists, that the Terror ended with Robespierre’s fall, whereas 
the end of the other two had not even served to stay it, is 
surely in itself absolutely conclusive of what M. Taine does 
not appear quite to hold, that Robespierre really was what 
tradition has agreed to make of him, the representative figure 
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of the awful period. The paper upon “ Wallenstein” is very 
interesting, and suggests curious parallels, in the identical 
treatment which Wallenstein and Bismarck received at the 
hands of ungrateful Sovereigns, between the different cir- 
cumstances of different days. Weare glad that assassins have 
not been sent to despatch the Chancellor at Friedrichsruhe. 
The story of a mighty soldier, mightier for Schiller’s play, is 
brought before us vividly again. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——= 

It is as pleasant now as it was to Chaucer to see the new corn 
coming up year by year from the seed first sown by wise and good 
men; andan instance comes tous from Americain a recent (August) 
number of The Outlook: a Family Paper. Under the head of “The 
Prophets of the Christian Church,” the Rev. A. G. V. Allen, D.D., 
gives an admirable estimate of the life and writings of Frederick 
Maurice. Among the salient points of this essay are the forma- 
tion of the youthful theologian’s character under the good 
influence of the father and mother—and he might have added, of 
the not less excellent sisters—under which the two great truths 
of the Fatherhood of God and of His absolute Will became the 
master-thoughts of his life and teaching; the growth of his 
character under the double training of Cambridge and Oxford, 
—Oxford being put first by what is probably only a misprint—his 
habit of looking everywhere for facts, and not for notions and 
theories about facts. This last habit of mind was specially 
exemplified in his practical life as a teacher, by his never dis- 
cussing conjectures as to the origin of evil, but instead recog- 
nising the fact of its existence as sin; and the absolute need of 
fighting with it to the uttermost, and the intellectual side of this 
habit of looking at facts instead of notions about facts is shown 
by the whole method of his teaching of moral and metaphysical 
philosophy. 

Here and There Memories. By “H—R—N.” (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—By his own account the nameless author of Here and There 
Memories is a kind of Admirable Crichton. He has been every- 
where; he has done everything; he has known everybody. He 
is as intimately at home in the camp as in the law-court. He has 
fought his way from one end of the world to the other. Africa 
knows him, and Australia; the brilliant enterprises which he 
undertook in Chili are part of the history of South America. 
No respectable Irish politician was ever in a difficulty without 
consulting our anonymous autobiographer. Who was it that ran 
Pigott to earth? “H—R—N” of course. Who was it that gave 
a loyal support to Mr. Butt and divined the possibilities of Mr. 
Parnell? Why none other than this same mysterious “ H—R—N.” 
Nor do politics and adventure exhaust the catalogue of his achieve- 
ments. He is an unrivalled shot, a fearless rider, an efficient 
botanist, a sound draughtsman. And once, that he might prove 
his sympathy with every form of sport, he hit Sam Belasco, of 
the Haymarket, over the head with the leg of a chair, “to the 
great delight of Tom Paddock and other prize-fighters.” Yet he 
withholds his name, and perhaps (only “ perhaps”) his reticence 
is due to modesty. His book might have been a sequel to Jonah 
Barrington’s incomparable “Memoirs.” But of course it is 
not. Written with astounding carelessness, it annoys you on 
every page with some needless outrage upon grammar or consis- 
tency. Strange to say it has an index, but the index appears to 
be composed upon the simple plan of throwing all the entries into 
a hat and letting them fall out as they will. Moreover, this 
Admirable Crichton is irresistibly drawn to the quotation of 
French, and his French would amaze the purists of Stratford- 
atte-Bow. Nevertheless, with all its shortcomings, the book is 
never dull. To begin with, it has the impulsive charm of anec- 
dotage; you are whirled from politics to sport, from Ireland to 
New Zealand, with so rapid an energy that you wonder with a 
gasp what is coming next; and a most careful reading has only 
revealed one palpable chestnut. In style and manner the author 
is a truly irresponsible Irishman, but so varied has been his 
experience, so seasonable is his view of history, that his book 
has none of the limitations which might be expected from its 
origin. He is a Home-ruler of the old school, and Isaac Butt is 
the god of his idolatry. Modern methods of agitation and intrigue 
appal his old-fashioned virtue, and it is gratifying to know that 
Mr. Gladstone’s “union of hearts” never deceived him. His 
account of Mr. Butt, of whom he speaks with unfailing sympathy 
and admiration, is the most vivid that exists, and it is all the 
better because it is written without a touch of false senti- 
ment. On the other hand, “H—R—N” puts Messrs. A. M. 
Sullivan, O’Connor Power, and the rest, most ruthlessly in their 
place, nor does he flatter Mr. Healy by a single notice. But the 
purpose of the book is entertainment rather than conviction, and 





it is impossible to criticise a bundle of stories. You can but turn 
over the page with curiosity and amusement. If politics do not 
interest you then you may find many desultory memories of 
travel and affairs. The author once met Daniel O’Connell, ang 
he describes the interview with much humour. Then he was an 
intimate friend of Robert O’Hara Bourke, the first hero to cross 
Australia, whose pencil dropped from his dying hand as he wrote 
in his diary, “ Waiting, like Micawber, for som——.” And of this 
intrepid adventurer he gives an admirable sketch. In brief, the 
book, despite its casual inaccuracies and impertinencies, is good 
reading from beginning to end, and though you would not put it 
by the side of Jonah Barrington, at least you are glad not to have 
missed it. It is marred by one serious fault. Its good faith is 
established merely on a cipher. Now the autobiographer who 
boasts his acquaintance with living persons is bound in honour 
to reveal his name. He need not betray his secrets to the world, 
but if he speaks he may on no account evade his responsibility, 
Fiction and history stand or fall by their own merit; but the 
friend of great men or of small, when he profits by his acquaint- 
anceship, must give the world an opportunity to test his credibility, 
Not long since the reviewers of England mistook a hotch-potch 
of ancient memoirs for a genuine autobiography, and committed 
in all honesty of purpose a serious outrage upon a distinguished 
gentleman. One might condone the ignorance of the reviewers; 
it is difficult to look with a lenient eye upon the wantonness of 
the compiler. Therefore “H—R—N” should avoid the very 
appearance of trickery, and in a new edition or a second volume 
allow his readers to recognise their gossip. He cannot correct his 
blunders or check his waywardness—that is impossible. But at 
least he may write his name clear upon the title-page. 


Footprints of the Lion, and other Stories of Travel. By Major- 
General J. Blaksley. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—By the “ Footprints. 
of the Lion” we are to understand the shores of the Eastern 
Adriatic, regions where the lion of St. Mark once held sway. Tha 
traveller accordingly visited Abbazia, in what is called the 
Austrian Riviera, Zara (famous as the causa teterrima of the 
Fifth, otherwise Fourth, Crusade), Spalato, Salona (with the 
relics of the Palaces of Diocletian), the Black Mountains, and 
other spots well worth a visit. Then we have an Indian sketch, 
experiences in the Mediterranean, and in Singapore. Really this 
is a lovely volume, and the illustrations (from photographs) add 
to its attractions. 

Medixval Legends. By Mrs. Leighton. (D. Nutt.)—We cannot 
help thinking that one at least of the five “legends” which Mrs. 
Leighton relates for the benefit of the “ children of England” is 
somewhat “ strong meat for babes.” Melusina’s strange children 
—one of them with three eyes, who has to be put to death for 
the general benefit of the family—and Melusina herself, vanishing 
in the form of a lovely woman with a dragon’s tail, are horrible 
images which will haunt unpleasantly some youthful memories. 
The quaint life of Msop, with its curious mingling of the 
Oriental, the “peasant’s epic” of the “Seven Suabians,” “The 
Sweet and Touching Tale of Fleur and Blanchefleur,” and the 
story of “ Duke Ernest,” may pass. 

Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal. By Dora 
Wordsworth (Mrs. Quillinan). Edited, with Memoir, by Edward 
Lee. (Longmans and Co.)—Dora (Dorothy) Wordsworth was born 
in 1804, married, as his second wife, Edward Quillinan in 1841, and 
died a little less than six years afterwards. In 1845-46 she spent 
about a year, for the sake of health, in Portugal, passing later on 
into Spain, to which country, indeed, about a third of the volume 
is devoted. These reminiscences of her stay, and her journeyings 
to see this or that sight, with her pleasant and friendly charac- 
terisations of the people, are good to read. The Portuguese seem 
to have impressed her favourably; but then she approached them 
in the right spirit. Many travellers~imitate, though they would 
ridicule, the absurdity of describing a foreign tongue as 
gibberish. A strange civilisation seems little better than bar- 
barism to them. Dora Wordsworth’s intelligence and breadth of 
view made this mood quite impossible to her. There are, of course, 
many things which are curious to read. “The English carry 
London hours to Oporto, and dine between six and seven o’clock.” 
But to London such hours seem almost as barbarous as the 
Portuguese three o’clock dinner seemed to the English of 1845. 


When the Century was Young: a Story Told in Pen and Pencil. 
By M. M. Blake. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This is an interesting 
story of national events and of private fortunes, not unskilfully 
mixed up. There is a brave hero and a beautiful heroine; he 
too is handsome and she has no common courage; and both are 
good. The tale culminates in the great battle of Waterloo. The 
most striking part of this portion, indeed we may say of the 
whole, is the description of the streets of Brussels crowded with 
the wounded, of all nationalities, after the battle had been lost 
amd won. The young wife searching for her husband among the 
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st endless ranks of these sufferers makes a striking and pathetic 
figure. Miss Blake must chasten her style. Her fine writing 
jt not heighten, it rather weakens, the effect which her really 
good conceptions of incidents and character ought to make upon 
the reader. In the middle of one of the best chapters of the book, 
giving the scene referred to above, we are positively interrupted 
by such a sentence as this,—“ Above the picturesquely gabled 
buildings the sky showed faintly reddening with the kisses of the 


rising sun.” 

Memoir of John Nichol. By Professor Knight. (Maclehose and 
Sons, Glasgow.)—Professor Nichol cannot be said to have left a 
distinguished mark in literature. He did well what he under- 
took to do, but he did little to justify to the world the very high 
estimate formed of him by his friends. Aud his friends were far 
from being incompetent judges. Mr. Swinburne and the late 
Master of Balliol discerned in him qualities of the highest order ; 
so did Professor Dicey, and, indeed, on every man of his acquaint- 
ance endowed with intellectual ardour, his sympathetic and 
richly gifted nature acted like an inspiration. He seems, too, 
to have developed all that was best and most loveable in the 
friends who rallied round him, and when Nichol failed to win the 
chair of Logic and Rhetoric at Oxford—which was not his only 
disappointment of the kind—Jowett wrote to him with a warmth 
and tenderness of sympathy which may seem to some readers a 
new feature in his character. At one time Nichol declared that 
he hated Oxford, which was probably a passing feeling due to his 
contempt of the competitive system, for in Oxford he gained some 
of his best friends and found a scope for the philosophical pur- 
suits which were dearer to him than English literature, to the 
chair of which he was elected in Glasgow at 1862. Later on he 
loved Oxford well, as his biographer acknowledges, and wished to 
return to its “ semi-medisval quiet ;” yet, while admitting the 
loneliness of a Scottish professor of his type, Professor Knight 
considers that the post at Glasgow was a happier one for his friend. 
He did not always think so himself, and, failing for the second 
time to obtain an Oxford chair felt the disappointment acutely. 
A highly irritable, if not a suspicious, temperament was one of 
the troubles of his life. “ His nerves,” a friend writes, “ were all, 
as it were, exposed,” and at one time he was under the impression, 
which Mr. Knight does not consider groundless, that his books 
were “criticised before they were read,” and that in London 
there was a special “cabal” against him. “It grieves me,” 
Jowett writes, “ that you should think the world to be in a con- 
spiracy against you. Indeed they are not......I really fear 
that this restless feeling will interfere with your success in 
literature.” It was only over trifles that he fretted, the great 
trials of life were met, we are told, with courageous manfulness. 
Professor Knight has performed his task with the appreciation of 
a friend, and the charm of the book is greatly increased by 
Nichols’s own story of his early years. This beautiful family 
picture forms the choicest chapter of a volume which is full of 
interest throughout. 


A Clever Wife. By W. Pett Ridge. (R. Bentley and Son.)— 
Mr. Henry Halliwell, a gentleman who lives by drawing for the 
periodical Press, marries Miss Cicely Westerbam, a “ new woman ” 
who writes novels of a kind which it is needless to describe 
further than by saying it was such as a “new woman” would 
write. To put it more correctly, she writes one novel which is a 
great success, and another that is not a success either great or 
little. How these two publications affect the futures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Halliwell is Mr. Ridge’s secret, and we will respect it. It 
must suffice to say that the story is told with much briskness and 
some real fun. A love-making of the orthodox kind is thrown in 
by way of alterative. A misogynist is converted from his error, 
and the process is entertaining. 


The Colour of Life, and other Essays on Things Seen and Heard, 
By Alice Meynell. (John Lane.)—No competent reader of Mrs. 
Meynell’s poetry can doubt that she is a woman of genius who 
has written some very lovely verse. Unfortunately she is in 
danger of having her fair fame injured by the extravagant praise 
of friends, and this is especially the case with regard to her prose 
essays. A tiny volume published about three years ago was 
injured, as it seemed to us, by eccentricities of thought and 
tricks of style. The essayist was a slave to the dread of common- 
place, and in her needless fear of it had recourse to artifice. 
There appeared to be a straining after effect throughout, and the 
writer was now brilliant, now epigrammatic, now satirical, and 
hever simple, Every sentence was conceived with toil, and the 
labour had its reward. Friendly voices exclaimed that “The 
Rhythm of Life’ was an exquisite and inspired piece of work 
Another little book of a hundred pages is now before us, and 
already injudicious criticism has compared its fourteen essays 
with Lord Bacon’s for depth of wisdom, to the greatest masters 
in the language for perfection of style, and to Goethe and Lessing 
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for critical judgment. Such praise forces the lover of good letters 
to take up the booklet warily, and so far as it is possible after 
such eulogies, without prejudice. If he does so he will find that 
these short essays have certain merits which do not need to be 
thus exaggerated, and we may add that they are far more dis- 
tinctly original and are less eccentric in style than Mrs. Meynell’s 
earlier efforts. She can occasionally write with an exquisite 
grace and with that keen perception of the more hidden beauties 
of Nature which escape the casual observer. What she has to 
say of “ Rushes and Grasses” is the fruit of a fine poetical in- 
stinct, and in “A Point of Biography,” where the privacy of 
death in the woods is contrasted with the publicity given to death 
in the “ Lives” of men, the feeling and the expression are alike 
admirable. Mrs. Meynell has at times a poet’s thoughts, and 
broods over them with a delight which imparts it to her readers. 
At other times one is tempted to suppose that obscurity is mis- 
taken for depth. And how, after coming from the great masters 
of English prose with whom she has been compared, is it possible 
to admire a style which, if on one page it charms the ear by its 
sweetness and resonance, offends it on the next by becoming 
snippety and smart? The constant recurrence of sentences con- 
sisting of three or four words is no trivial defect in essays which 
depend more upon form than substance. 


Two volumes of a series entitled “The Pocket County Com- 
panion” (Tylston, Edwards, and Marsden) are before us. 
These are Lancashire and Hampshire, compiled by Robert 
Dodwell. They fulfil the promise of being suited to the pocket 
fairly well, though the size and weight (the latter exceeding the 
half-pound) are out of proportion to the amount of matter. But 
we are not satisfied with the execution. For what is the use of a 
“Companion”? Surely to help us to see what is to be seen. In 
the Lancashire volume twenty-five pages are devoted to Liverpool, 
and there is nothing about the docks! Something less than a 
page is given to the great steamships, while sixteen pages are 
spent on a catalogue of Liverpool celebrities, about whom one 
can read perfectly well at home. In the Hampshire nearly two 
pages are occupied with the account of a birthday presentation 
to a well-known authoress, quite four times the space given to 
Silchester, with its Roman remains, perhaps the most important 
in England. The volumes might have been written, “compiled,” 
to use the phrase on the title-page, anywhere, in the Reading- 
room of the British Museum, by preference. A “ Companion,” to 
be really useful, must have been over the ground before. If the 
series is to be a success, its method must be changed. 


The Builders of Our Law. By Edward Manson. (Horace Cox.) 
—These thirty-five papers, reprinted from the Law Times, give 
the biographies of as many Judges, beginning with Lord 
Cottenham, who was Lord Chancellor when the Queen came to 
the throne, and ending with Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the “last of the 
Barons (of the Exchequer).” Mr. Manson mentions the case of 
“Regina v. Tawell,” and Kelly’s strange defence of the prussic- 
acid to be found in apple-pips. He does not appear to have observed 
a case lately reported from Vienna in which a number of apple- 
pips actually caused death. The biographies are interesting and 
well written, and give the leading cases which the Judge in 
question decided. But is not the title, The Builders of Our Law, a 
little too strong? Much of our law is doubtless “ Judge-made,” 
but hardly so much as to justify this term. 


Ladies’ Book Plates. By Norna Labouchere. (G. Bell and 
Sons.)—The earliest specimen of a “label” is one that bears the 
name of Elizabeth Pindar and the date of 1608; the first 
“armorial ladies’ plate” that of the Dowager Countess of Bath, 
in 1671. Miss Labouchere gives a chronological list of names, 
including, we see, the plates affixed to prizes of schools. Thus a 
certain Miss Wrightson comes down to posterity for her “ excellent 
answering in all the tables and notations of arithmetic” in 1791. 
Many more things the curious may learn from Miss Labouchere’s 
laborious pages; there are modern examples of no little elegance 
which they may be tempted to appropriate. 


Mottoes and Commentaries of Friedrich Frébel’s “ Mother Play.” 
Translated by Henrietta E. Eliot and Susan E. Blow. (E. 
Arnold.)—The “ Mottoes” have been translated with a salutary 
freedom by Mrs. Eliot. Miss Blow has done the same in dealing 
with the “Commentaries.” Frdébel, for all his subtle philosophy 
of nature and profound comprehension of the intellectual and 
spiritual needs of childhood, was not in any sense a master of style ; 
and he certainly was not a poet. To take his ideas, of which it is 
difficult to say too much, and accommodate them to the tastes of 
the reader, who would otherwise be repelled by cumbrous periods 
in the prose, and something like doggerel in the verse, is a great 
and salutary work, and this is what has been attempted here, 
and, we should say, with no small success. The illustrations are 





reproduced from the edition of Lange. The book is the thirty- 
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first volume of the “International Education Series,” appearing 
under the editorship of Dr. William T. Harris. 

Lakewood: a Story of To Day. By Mary Harriolt Norris’ 
(F. A. Stokes Company.)—This story of American life is full of 
skilful and delicate characterisation. The figures of the men are, 
as one might expect, less firmly drawn than those of the women. 
Of these latter there is quite a gallery of finely-finished pictures. 
The book is a curious proof, all the more curious because it is half 
unconscious, of the transcendent importance of wealth in American 
life. All the people in the story are rich, except two. The 
question in which we are interested is,—How will the rich bear 
themselves with regard to their riches ; will they be selfish or not ? 
how will the poor disentangle themselves from their disabilities ? 
The latter problem is solved by the poor woman—she has been 
rich, it should be said—marrying a rich man, and the poor man a 
rich woman. In the answer to the other the best qualities of the 
writer are shown. 

A Brief Declaration of the Lord’s Supper. By Nicholas Ridley. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, by 
H.C. G. Moule, D.D. (Seeley and Co.)—Dr. Moule discharges a 
pious duty to the great divine who has given a name to the Hall 
over which he presides at Cambridge. Ridley was a gentleman 
by birth, a man of kindly temper (though unhappily a partaker 
in the bad business of Joan of Kent), and of more than ordinary 
learning. His academical career was distinguished, for he was 
made Master of his college before he was forty. Some of his 
English writing, notably his farewell to his college, Pembroke, is 
remarkably beautiful. His personality is presented in a very 
attractive way in Dr. Moule’s memoir. The “ Brief Declaration ” 
itself is illustrated with much interesting matter in the notes 
and appendices. Of this nothing is more remarkable than the 
epitome of the tractate written by a French monk, Ratramnus 
(commonly called “ Bertram”), in the ninth century. It was 
the perusal of this work that turned Ridley’s opinions from 
Transubstantiation to the belief in a Spiritual Presence, And 
it was Ridley who influenced Cranmer. Anglican doctrine, 
as it stands between the materialistic teaching of the 
medieval teachers and the bare commemorative theory of the 
Zuinglians, owes much to Ridley, and, through Ridley, to 
Ratramnus, a divine not only held orthodox in his time, but 
much consulted as an authority. Here is a specimen of his 
argument: ‘If, as some hold, nothing is here in figure, all is 
verity, then faith does nothing, for nothing spiritual is done. 
But faith is the evidence of things not seen; so faith would have 
no function here. And it is absurd to take bread for flesh and 
wine for blood ; nor is that a mystery, when nothing is secret.” 

British Guiana and its Resources. By the Author of “ Sardinia 
and its Resources.” (G..Philip and Son.)—This is a seasonable 
book, for it tells us something of the value of a country about 
which there is not a little trouble just now. It produces sugar, 
but not to much profit, though the writer discerns signs of 
improvement. It furnishes gold, and that in no small quantities. 
The yield has grown from 250 oz. in 1884 to 110,432 oz. in 1894, 
Of course it is the opportunity of digging for gold, not of growing 
sugar, that our Venezuelan friends are anxious to grab. There is 
a timber trade, but it is not flourishing. As to the natural 
attractions of the place, the vegetation is magnificent, especially 
in orchids and palms, The climate is indifferent, but in worse 
repute than it deserves. The annual rain-fall is 80 inches; the 
thermometer never falls below 70 degrees; the death-rate is 
38 per 1,000. 

The X Jewel. By the Hon. Frederick Moncrieff. (W. Blackwood 
and Sons.)—We read this story to the end. There is something 
in it that draws one on; but we must own that we have very little 
understanding what it is all about. King James has a jewel 
stolen from him, and the hero sets about the task of recovering it. 
After that pretty nearly everything and everybody is lost in 
an impenetrable fog. Yet the scenes, taken one by one, are often 
striking and effective. One thing we would say to the author 
about his style. He should write either sixteenth-century 
English (or something really later, but conventionally allowed,— 
the language of the English Bible) or nineteenth-century. But 
he should not mix them. In one place we have, “Truly it mar- 
velled me to see the planks thrown across between the two 
parapets,” and in another, “His strongly marked features be- 
trayed his nationality.” Did the Sheriff smoke “two pipes of 
tobacco” in the year 1585? Is not this a little “previous,” as 
they say ? 

A Charge to Keep. By P. A. Blyth. (Jarrold and Sons.)—“A 
story of love and faith” is Miss Blyth’s description of her book, 
and it is justified. Possibly it is a little too lengthy, not in actual 
dimensions, for these are sufficiently modest, but in style. Things 
might be put more briefly without loss of distinctness, and with 
distinct gain of effect. But it has good qualities—a wholesome 
tale, with an excellent purpose. 








From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier. By H.D.Traill. (J. Lane.) 
—Mr. Traill went in the winters of 1893-94 and 1895-96 on 
journeys which furnished him with these experiences, first re. 
lated in the Daily Telegraph, and now collected. The advance 
southward had not then been made, but it was in the air. Mr, 
Traill’s observations are all the more valuable because, being 
earlier in point of time, they certainly make for the justification 
of the movement. Mr. Gladstone’s Government gave up in 1884 
a good frontier for a bad one; the sooner it is advanced again 
the better. Such, at least, is Mr. Traill’s view. He has other 
things besides politics to tell us about,—the Suez Canal, for in- 
stance, the British soldier in Egypt, Thebes, and tomb-robbery, 
ancient and modern. Whatever he writes, he writes with a well- 
practised pen. 

Tarzs.—A Regular Fraud. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Mrs. Crawford, having had offered to her a 
lucrative post of chaperon to three young ladies, finds this 
difficulty : her one child, who, of course, will share the home that 
she is to make for her charges, is not a daughter, who would be 
useful, but a son, who is quite impossible. She induces the son 
to dress up as a girl. This is not a secret from the reader, so there 
is no harm in revealing it. The reader, who need not question 
too curiously as to the probability of such a complication arising, 
will find fair amusement in discovering how this “regular 
fraud” works.——Honor Ormthwaite. By the Author of “Lady 
Jean’s Vagaries.” (Bentley and Son.)—We do not quite under- 
stand how the village girl of the first chapter develops into 
the stately and beautiful gentlewoman whom we find in the 
latter part of the story. But let that pass. The author 
has given us here an excellent study of character, quite 
sane and wholesome, and free from that odious taint of 
the unlawful which it is so rare and so delightful for 
the reader of the modern novel to escape.——Marsena. By 
Harold Frederic. (T. Fisher Unwin.)}—This is a tale of the 
“Great Civil War,” strongly marked with both humour and 
pathos, altogether an admirable little bit of work, and quite 
worthy—and this is no little thing to say—of the writer. 
Marsena himself is a slight and not very distinctive sketch, 
but Julia, with her three lovers, is very good indeed, and s0, 
in a very different province of life, is Newton Shull. What a 
happy phrase is this, “As she was in those days,—or rather as 
she seemed to be to the unskilled sunbeams of the sixties.’”— 
Simon Ryan, the Peterite. By Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(Same publisher.) —* What,” some one may ask, “is a ‘ Peterite’?” 
We might answer, “The opposite to a Paulician.” There were 
heretics in the Church (beginning in the latter half of the 
seventh century) who refused to acknowledge any teacher but 
St. Paul; so there are—unless the sect has died with Simon 
Ryan—Peterites who pay the same honour to St. Peter. The 
story gives us a very curious picture of a nature warped 
by a religious fanaticism that developed into mania. When 
Simon demands to be married forthwith to the Lady Electa 
(having provided himself with a special license), he bids 
the rector fetch his surplice,—“ You men of Paul can do 
nothing without the tent-maker’s sail-cloth.” There is a very 
strong pathetic element in the tale, which, slight as it is, seems 
to us as good work as Dr. Jessopp has done.——Wrongly Con- 
demned. By Mrs. Bagot Harte. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This is a 
story that has been told many times before, and will be told 
many times again, for every one has a chance of being “ wrongly 
condemned.” ‘There is a good parson and a very bad brother, 
deception, revenge, suicide, all the elements, in fact, of a sensa- 
tional tale, made up with fair skill——-The Man who Disappeared, 
by Rivington Pyke (Bentley and Son), is a very curious tale, 
turning upon a case of mistaken identity——The Chain of Gold. 
By Standish O’Grady. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—This “tale of ad- 
venture on the West Coast of Ireland” makes a pleasing variety 
to the ordinary run of tales. Two brothers are compelled to 
play the part of Crusoes on a lonely island off the Irish ccast, 
and play it very well. The effect is heightened by an admixture, 
kept judiciously within very narrow limits, and hinted rather than 
displayed, of the supernatural. We have not found it always 
easy to realise the situations in which Mr. O’Grady’s heroes find 
themselves, but their tale of adventure is unquestionably full of 
interest.——Emmanuel ; or, Children of the Soil. From the Danish 
of Harry Pontoppidan. By Mrs. Edgar Lucas. (J. M. Dent and 
Co.)—This is a story of Danish rural life, full of picturesque 
scenes. The main incident of the tale is the marriage of a Danish 
pastor to the daughter of a peasant farmer. This event, the like 
of which would not cause any very great sensation in this 
country, appears to produce something like a revolutionary shock 
in Danish society, and this not so very long since, for the period of 
the story is, we are told, but twenty years ago. The book is well 
worth reading, and, we are glad to say, absolutely wholesome from 
beginning to end, ‘The illustrations by Nelly Erichsen are 
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‘ceably good.——Behind the Magic Mirror. By Olive Birrell. 
oo ‘ Ssalivaine, and Co.)—This is a tale of spiritualism, with 
its curious mixture of the fraudulent and the genuine, not very 


pleasant reading, we are bound to say, but distinctly able. 


In somet ‘ 
and White: a Book of Ghost-Stories, by Ralph Adams Cram. 


(Chatto and Windus).——No Place for Repentance, by Ellen F. 
Pynsent (T. Fisher Unwin), is one of a series of “ Little Novels.” 
A story of some power, telling the tale of a great moral conflict 
ending in a defeat which was yet half a victory. It is worth 


reading. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
DEBENHAM BROCADES. 
AND XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPETS. 
F ’¢ | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
REEBODY’S FURNITURE. 
GALLERIES ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 





ISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

— simulated neuralgia, and rervons depres. 

sion, are frequently caused by some peculia ity 

of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 


STRAINED Sze 
“OUR EYES” 

(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s., 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.R.MS ® 
President of The British Optical Association, 

C5 Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
6S STRAND, LONDON, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1895 oe 1. cee eee ee + «+ £390,775,000. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Mutual Assurance. Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
yearly payment usually charged (with profits) for £1,000 only, 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a 
system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss to the common fund. 

THE SURPLUS at the Seventh Septennial Investigation 
amounted to £1,423,018, or deducting amount already paid as 
Intermediate Bonuses, £1,362,186—of which £970,390 was divided 
among 13,220 Policies entitled, and £391,796 reserved for future 
accumulations and division. 


The FUNDS exceed £9,350,000. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


L18 18s MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE on 
o 8.8. ‘MIDNIGHT SUN,’ 3,188 tons, 
Conducted by Mr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, 


September 29th—Southern Spain. Tunis, Algiers, Sicily, and Corsica, 
Later Cruises—Palestine, Egypt, Athens, Constantinople. 
Lectures by Bishop of Hereford, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Archdeacon of 


VISION. 























Manchester, Principal Moule, Professor Sayce, Protessor Mahaffy, Profes:or 
Lanciani, and others. 


Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
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In crown 8vo, FIFTH EDITION, price 15s., cloth. 
ASWELL-LANGMEAD’S ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY, from the Teutonic Conquest to the Pre:ent Time. 


Designed as a Text-Book for Students and others, kifth Edition, Revised, wi.h 
Notes by Pu1tie A. ASHWORTH, Barrister-at-Law. 


“ The work will continue to hold the field as the best class-book on the subject.” 


—Contemporary Review. 


Stevens and Harnes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar, 
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Suit productions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings. 
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Address), 67 Moorgate 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
P FARMS, LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &. 





Fall information from the Director at above Address; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &, 

Presipext—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lerd Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Exq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. es 
Thorough practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Colcn‘es in 
Agriculture and Mining, Gold Medal recently gained at R.A,S,E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS. 
Escort from London, September 15tb. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1593, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gaincd at the Uuiversities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN, 
Visitor—The Lorp Bisnop or CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon Lowe, D.D., Provust of Lancing College. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. 
Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large 
house, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-coarts, playing-field.—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, Lady-Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex, 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistre-s: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
lectnal and Physical Training. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclasive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, September 21st. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 

—The School Course includes the subjects of a High Schoolcurriculum. Natural 

Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, 

and Physical Exercises, Fees, Four to Six Guineas a Term. Prospectuses, &c., 

can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 











UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A.. H. EH. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 


ANOR HOUSE, CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 








HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

for BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principa\ of Gisburne Hous: School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D, SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — First 
Grade Endowed School. Boys Prepared for Universities, Army, and 
Professional Examinations. Special preparation for Royal Navy. Valuable 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rey, T. F, HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 














THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


HEAD MASTER se we ve cee ove ©The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON, 





NEXT TERM COMMENOES 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1ST. 





For Progpectns, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 





es 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a bigh and healthy situation away from the town 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Oharterkouse 
and other Publie Schcols.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 

EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered speciaily for this class, 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OOTOBER €th and the SIXTY: 
SIXTH of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER Ist, 1896 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemustry, Civil, Mechani- 
ca’, E'ectrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Industries, Dye. 
ing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery, 
University Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 
ard Surgery. 

Lyddou Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR, 


\ ALTON LODGE, HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. 

—Mi-s COOKE, L.L.A., is prepared to RECEIVE Nine or Ten GIRLS 
for careful education. The School is specially adapted for pupils needing in- 
dividual attention, and for those unable to bear the strain of High School 
methods.— Prospectuses and references on application. 








)ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive term, £66 6s. per annum. A Navy Class has 
recently been formed. The Rev. A. V. GREGORIK, M.A., will be in charge of 
the Preparatory House for Boys from eight to thirteern. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felst<d, Essex. 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb } 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll,, PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience aud success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 





ONSIEUR PAUL ERNOU (five years Tutor to the 

son of Monsieur Waddington, late French Ambassador in London) 

RECEIVES PUPILS at his Residence, 22 RUE DUFRENOY, PASSY, PARIS. 

Pupils preparing for the Army, Diplomatic, and other Services. Highest 

references, Present address, Pailton House, Rugby. Monsicur Ernon will be ip 

London on September 9th for three days at 32 Halsey Strect, Cadogan Square, 
when he will be glad to give personally further information. 





ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master : 

E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A.—Endowment, £2,800 per annum, £800 a 

year in Scholarships and Fxhibitions, Tuition fee, £6 per annum, The School 

has unique advantages of situation, and a first-rate record of health. The 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, September 18th. Boarders 

arrive the previous evening. For Terms, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, the 
School House, Monmouth. 


UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT BOARDS GIRLS attending the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ College, :}umerland Gardens, Comfortable 
house near the College. South aspect. Girls uveding sea air also received. 








ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL— 
Head-Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL,'M.A., formerly House-Master at 
Marlborough.—First Grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships and Ex- 
hibitions at the Universities. Fees moderate. Reductions to Olergy. Modern 
School House. NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 22nd, Election to King’s Scholar- 
ships in November. 





ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy, Post town, Lewes, 





WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 
GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Visiting Masters. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 
recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 
> references, Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
ienne, 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 1o/- tins. 








“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


——= 
truction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
ineitoal and Surgical Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
the same terms as to men. 


arses of 
quilfying for the 


Total f 
which are now open ‘otal fees for 


Fe agen pa or £105 in instalments.—For 


: “ articulars 
School and Hospital, £100 & *e ply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, 


to th 
Edinburgh. The WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 13th. 


L EDUCATION.—A LEC. 
DINBURGH MEDICA 
TURER st the Edinburgh Schoo! of Beatie? thorough Pronerstion wor 


t 
the Bea intense afore . References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TS RNER, $7 George Square, Edinburgh. 


TUE, oe 
HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
tng WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist. 


i largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
The Hospital is. the or of in-patients last year, 10,559; out-patients, 154,617 ; 


of Scholarships, 
Surgeon Square, 








16,323. - 

. aily, Major operations in 1895, 1,779. 

Surgical operations Ys alified resident or salaried appointments are made 
ont Dressers, Maternity Assistants, clinical, and post-mortem clerks are 

annus toa every three months. All appointments are free to students of the 

Hopital. Resident Officers have free board. : 

LARSHIPS AND PR1zEs.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, 
ee and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September, 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. ‘ 

Fees, 120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments, A reduction 
f 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession, 
bs laeheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Clab, The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Olubs, is available to all Students, The Olubs Union Ground is at 
ton. 
Lower tamopolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, 
For further information apply personally, or by letter, to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SOOTT, Warden. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—STUDENTS in Arts 
and Science, Engineering, Architecture, and Applied Sciences, Medicine, 
and other branches of Education will be ADMITTED for the NEXT TERM on 
TUESDAY, September 29th, EVENING CLASSES COMMENOE THURSDAY, 
Ist. 
a ab are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and terminal 
reports of the progress and condact of Matriculated Students are sent to their 
parents and guardians, There are Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
Students who are desirous of studying any particular subject or subjects, with- 
out attending the complete courses of the various Faculties, can be admitted as 
non-matriculated Students on payment of the separate fees for such classes as 
select. 
the College has an entrance both from the Strand and from the Thames 
Embankment, close to the Temple Station. 
For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, London, W.0. 


T™’ GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxe of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers. 


TimotHy Hotmes, Esq. 
©. L. TODD, Secretary. 
8t. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC 

(M.B), LONDON, The NEXT COURSE of LECTURES and PRACTIOAL 
OLASSES for this EXAMINATION will BEGIN on OOTOBER lst. Oandidates 
entering for this course can register as Medical Students.—Full particulars may 
be obtained on application to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


UY’S HOSPITAL RESIDENTIAL COLLEUE.— 

Early application should be made to secure rooms; for the Winter Session. 

met _ to 16s, a week.—Apply to the WARDEN, The College, Guy’s 
‘ospital, 8. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 























A® OXFORD B.A., good in Classics and Athletics, 
TRAVELLING on RESIDENT TUTORSHIP, 
“ P. B. W.,” Kilmington Rectory, Bath, 


\ ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS,—Mr, ASHLEY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin, Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS3 between seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Reyal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter’s 
shop.—Terms, £35 a term; reduction for Brothers, Pecnpelean on application, 


WITZERLAND.—ROVIO above the LAKE LUGANO. 

) Agreeable climatic resort on the Western bent of Monte Generoso 
(Righi of Northern Italy). 1,650 feet above the sea, Fine mountain and 
sylvan scenery. Comfortable residence and board at the Pension Generoso. 
Terms, 30sh, weekly.—Prospectus gratis by the PROPRIETOR. 











LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND a High-class 

LADIES’ SOHOOL in the neighbourhood of London, Exceptional 
educational advantages. Distinguished Professors; pleasant and refined home, 
and very healthful surroundings ; great individual attention; large garden with 
tennis and croquet lawns iy 4d for Prospectus to “C.,’ Miss Brough, 25 
Craven Street, Charing Oross, 8.W. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 
will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 24th.—Reference is kind): 
allowed to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace, 8.E.; Professor Ruskin, Brantw 
Coniston; Miss M, Shaw Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W.; and others.—For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN K. BAYNES. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


President LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. 
Vice-President: The Ven. the ARCHDEAOON of MANOHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 21st. 
Application for admission may be madeto the SEORETARY, at the School; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 











T. MARY’S, HARLOW, ESSEX.—PREPARATORY 

for Scholarships and good places in the Public Schools; Navy Class; fees 
moderate; University and Foreign Masters; chapel, gymnasium, large fields, 
&c.; references, the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Head-Masters of Marlborough 
and Charterhouse, Sir Theodore Martin, K.U.B., Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., 
Sir E. R. Russell, & NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER 1léth.—Rev. 8. G, JOEL, 
M.A, Head-Master. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


M AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 

PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 
College. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 
playgrounds, Prospectuses on application.—Address, Mademoiselle GLATZ, 
13 Montpellier Road. 











AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.—A VACANCY will be 

given to BOYS intending to compete for above on very favourable 
terms in one of the best known and most successful Navy Schools.—Write 
to “ NAVY HEAD.MASTER,” Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 





N ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SOHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 


Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 


Db foeeeens, ah lf 


T 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 





PE-WRITING by a LADY.— 
MSS§, and other matter. 

‘erms: Is. per 1,000 words, 

13 LLOYD SQUARE, CLERKENWELL, W.O. 





Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, rent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, Oe chools also re- 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOOKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SEECTATOS, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 











May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS oe 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


oe se — £25,000,000 








Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
KBECK BANK: 


B IR 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


wn PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
below —_— monthly balances, when not drawn 
ST00Ks and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 
L, A. BIBKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STAIRS and 


East, S.W. 





By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
OIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be ee 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and O0O., 1 Pall M: 


ANITARY ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION (London). Incorporated 1681. 


DOWNSTAIRS. 





President, Dr. Kenneth Macleod. SANITARY 
SURVEYS, REPORTS and (after Certificate being 
given) ANNUAL INSPEOTION of the sanitary 
arrangements. Chief Surveyor, Mark H. Judge, 
A.R.LB.A. SOHOOLS inspected on same terms as 
private houses. Descriptive tamphlet free by post 
on application. —JOSEPH HADLEY, Secretary, 5 
Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1896. 

1, A Drevoter. Obaps. 5-9. 

2. Henry Lawes. 

3. An Ecno in Eerpr. 

4, RoMNEY as AN INVESTMENT. 

5. “*Caprain Scaruet’s” Coat. 

@, Sartges aND SaTIRISTS. 

7. THe Woopman. 

8, Tue Propuction or LraryEp Pics AMONGST 
THE Poor, 

9. A Story or THE NicEr. 

10, SELBORNE AND GILBERT WHITE. 

iL. Listitations. Chaps. 14-16, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


JUST READY. 
ANTHONY BLAKE’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


In 2 vols. crown &vo, 123. 
NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. 


D. Huan Pricer. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 
“a story of much originality, charm, aud power.” 


—Scotsman, 
NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. By 


CiaupE Bray. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is strikingly forceful aud direct.”— 
Literary World, 
NOW READY. 


OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin, Author of ‘ Brito- 
mart,” &c. In 1 vol. crown dvo, 63. 
“The story is pleasantly written, and is always 
both bea!tby and interesting.”—Scots man, 


NOW READY. 
THE, YOKE OF. FREEDOM, 


Greev,” &c, In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6. 
“ Tuis pitiful story of the lives of t’ e workers is 
extremely well handled,.”—Literary World. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS or Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTIETH VOLUME, 


DENE HOLLOW 


(FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND), 

IS NOW READY. 

In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 23. 6d. 

In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a 
plainer binding, 2s, 

To te followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary te her Majesty the Queen. 














At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE STORY OF A LOST SOUL: 


a Novel. By HuGca Conteman Davipsoy, 
Author of ‘*The Green Hil!s by the Sea,’’ ‘* Not a 
Moment to Spare,” ** The Old Adam,” &c. 





Simprin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co., Ltd. 








ACCIDENTS OF TRAVEL. 
ACCIDENTS Suootse, oxcuise, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


FISHING, SKATING, &c, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co., 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 

Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 

W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 

¥. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 971. SEPTEMBER, 1896. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 


Tue Supan Apvance: Wuat Next? 

A Mipniaut Conversation. By Frederick Green- 
wool, 

Tue Passion Pray at Setzacn. By Caron Rawnsley. 

Hawacuy Wa't Bint: an Earptian IprL, 

Fortusss oF Paris: ror THE Last Firty YEARS. 

An Uxcrowxep Kiya: a Romance or HGH 
Pouitics. 

More REFLEctTrIons OF A SCHOOLMASTER: WAVERLEY 
AND THE ILIAD, 

Lucitte: a TALE OF THE Franco-GERMAN War. 

CoxTINENTAL YACHTING. 

THE Novets OF Mr. BLackMoRE. 

My Peasast Host oF THE DORDOGNE, 

Tue Last Cuaprer oF Party History. 


Wiii1am Buacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION, Enlarged, price 2+, 
THE 


DISTURBANCE IN THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE. 


By ROBERT BARCLAY, 
Author of “The Silver Questitn and the Gold 
Question.” 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Rosal Exchange, 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s. 6d. 
will be found eqnal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINK, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16s, 9s, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign honses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s, per 
dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the — wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1840, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





ne 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


CONTENTS FoR SEPTEMBER, 

Was Pitt A Propuer? By Prof i 

Note by Mr. Gladstone.) “ nner Deg, (With 
TuE Situation 1n Crete. By Ypailoritis 
Awxntcay Currency Ceanns. By W. R. Lawson; 
Mey Hanc pany 9 By H. A. Kennedy, 

HE Decay OF Party GOVERNMENT, 

Greenwood. i Frederick 
Tue HisTORICAL JESUS AND THE CuR 

By David Connor. vere On Fatra, 
AFRICAN ee oe A. Werner, 
Euoutp Hisrory Be Taveut Bacxw F 

Roland K, Wilson, Bart. Brae 
Cuurcnu REerors. By the Rev. Chancellor Lias, 
Tue OLD ORDER CHANGETH. By Julia Weg wood, 
Two MassacREs 1N Asta Minor. By Professor W. 

M. Ramsay. . 
Money anp InvESTMENTS, 

London: Ispister and Co., Limited 
Covent Garden, W.C, : 





United Service Magazine, 


Contexts FoR SEPTEMBER. Price Two Shillings 


Our Chinese Guest, 
Age of Entry to the Navy. 
Canteen Profits. 
Artillery Reform. 
Tho Attack Drill at Chelsea Barracks, 
Dep rtmental Bi-Metallism, 
brigade-Surgeon Lieut.-Ool. 
Witiiam Hitu-Cirx0, M D.. Ag 
Tho Cossacks in War. Capta'n R. G Burtoy, 
A Prisoner in Abyssinia. Lity Wourrsouy, 
Prospeets of Australian Federation, Mr, J. Rup. 
Kabnl in 1879-0. 3. Colonel G. T, Pretyaax, 0B. 
The Fitting Out of the Baltic Flest in 1854, 
Emenitvs, 
Captain Salusbury’s Congo “ Revel:tions.” 
Henry M., Stantey, 
Captain W. P. Drury, B.MLLI 


London: William Clowes ani Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


A Capra, RN, 
Viscouun, 


Pringle’s Progress. 





Now Ready. Price Sixpence, 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER, 
A Boyar or THE TERRIBLE. By Fred. Whishaw, 
Chaps, 14-17. 

Mary Lepet, Lapy Hervey. By Austin Dobson, 
InpDIAN FLowers, By A. M. F, ; 
Rénrcaen’s Curse. By Sir OC. H. T. Crosthwaite, 
Tue EnGiisH RancnHwomay. By J. R. B.S, 
Tue Princess Dksirke. By Clementina Black. 


Chaps, 1-4, 
Ar Tug Sign OF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang, 


London: Lonemwans, GREEN, and Oo, 


HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ceereccccrorssrrerrereee 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 














LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOKS are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES axe negotiated and sent 
tor collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 8, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
+ {His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

Presipent—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Caarrmax—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derutr-Caatrman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


DOUGLAS. 
Parsicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


Actuarr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.LA. 


Secrrtarr—G. H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. 


Annual Income, £395,073. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to a0 


IMMEDIATE Bonus, 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Ooms 
mission paid for the introduction of business. ae 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population: 

4,—Tke combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGEN 


T BASIS EM 


PLOYFD BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UnitTeED Kinapom. . fs 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance 0 


HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE asp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
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Pic <n ncneiae 
F JESUS CHRIST. 
A MODERN VIEW 0 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


SEPTEMBER, which also contains— 
SIR JOHN MILLAIS, by J. and E. R. Pennell. 
THE CRETAN QUESTION, by W. 
DR. JAMESON’S RAID, AND THE TRIAL AT BAR. 
: EDMUND DE GONCOURT. 
TWO ARTICLES ON ITALY, by Ouida and J. T. Bent. 
THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN. &c. &c. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER contains 
EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES BY 
VIOLET HUNT, LEONARD ASHTON, W. L. ALDEN, 
ALLEN UPWARD, MARY HARTIER, C. E. MITTON, 
G. STANLEY ELLIS, MARSHALL STEELE, 
And the continuation of 
THE HERB MOON, by JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


AMonthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Boozmen, Lonpox. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 




















AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thkesubject. Please 

Siate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the Newand Standard Books, Biblés, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPZNOER, Esq, Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
R‘. Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firru Epitioy, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s, 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.’’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,””"—Times, 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. By 


Francis A. WALKER, Ph.D., LL.D, 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A very clearly stated and readable contribution to the vexed 
question of currency,” 








Now ready, Volume I., Super Royal 8vo, 12s, net.’ 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND, By Professor 


FRIEDRICH RatzeL. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Burigr, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Trtor, D.C.L. With numerous 
Coloured Piute*, Maps, and Illustrations, 

TIMES.—“ Alike by ita illustrations, by the attractive style of its lette press, 
by the high authority of its original author, by the interest and importance cf 
its subject, and by the comprehen-ive manner in which it is treated, the ‘ History 
of Mankind’ in its English form is admirably calculated to furnish the general 
reader with many a suggestive clue to the mysteries of savage life and custom.” 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM GROGAN.” 
Crown 8vo, 1s., sewed. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND, and Some 


Others. By F. Horxinson Smita. 


SCOTSMAN.—*‘ The story which gives title to the volume is a racy American 
sketch of ‘he Major,’ drawn with a dash of humour that always amuses.” 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Crown 8vo, $s, 6d. 


HELEN. By Marta Epceworrn. Illustrated 


by CHRIS. HAMMOND. With an Introdaction by ANNE THACKERAY 
RITOHIE. 





Demy 16mo, Is. 6d. net, cloth; 1s, net, Persian, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s Edition, 


Vol. XXI, THE SPINSTER’S SWEET ARTS, and other Poems, 
BLACK AND WHITE,—* An exquisite pocket edition.” 





EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volwme. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Vol VI. Edited by Professor Knigut. With Portrait and Vignette, etched 
by H. ManeEsse. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 448. SEPTEMBER, Price ls, 
CONTENTS: 
1,Tue Sxcret or Samst Friorex.|6. Toe Best Snake Srory IN THE 
Chaps. 13-17. Wortp. 

2. Toe Man Pepys, 7. BRIGANDAGE IN SICILY. 

3, An O_p Page or DanisH History.| 8. Notes rrom a SportsmMan’s JouR- 
4 

5. 





. THE Sones oF YESTERDAY, 
. An ExaMiner’s DREAM, 





NAL. 
9, Tue Rise OF THE Burrs, 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The following are the Leading Features of the SEPTEMBER Number :— 
Tue AvTHOR OF “ UNCLE Tom’s Cabin.” By Richard Barton. 
TuE BicycLe OvTLooK. By the Chief Consul of the N.Y. Division, L.A.W. 
MIDSUMMER IN SOUTHERN Spain. By Elizabeth Robins Pennell, With Pictures 
by Jcseph Pennell. 
Sir GeorGe Tressapy. 11. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


for SEPTEMBER, Illustrated, price ls., 
Contains, besides many Stories and Articles :—Gosotinxs, by McEnery Stuart 
and Albert B. Paine—Samantua’s SUMMER BoaRvers, by Agnes Carr Sage— 
At €cuoot A HunprReD Years Aco, by Agnes Repplier—Tue Jumpina Bray, 
by F. 0. Williams—Porms, by Margaret Frances Mauro: 1, THz UNkENOWN 
Birp; 2, My FLOweERs. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 














NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 235. SEPTEMBER, 1896, 


Tue High Oaks: Barkina Hart, Jury 19x, 1896, By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, 

SisypHus In IRELAND: 25 Lawp Acts 1n 26 Years. By H. O, Arnold-Forster. 
Tue INFLUENCE OF BarreuTH. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. 

Tue Baptism or Oxovis. By the Rey. Dr. Jessopr. 

Sxetcues Mave 1n Germany. By Mrs, Blyth, 

Some RECOLLECTIONS OF CaRDINAL Newman, By Aubrey de Vere. 

Ar Sea. By Martin Morris. 

TuE JEw-BalTING ON THE ConTINENT. By Dr. Emil Reich. 

Ox Inpuctive Morauity. By the Marchese Nobili-Vitelleschi. 

Boruixe Mitx. By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

A NorTHERN Pitoxmace, By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

An ATTEMPT AT Optimism. By the Hon. Lady Ponsonby. 

SAILING FOR LADIES IN HicHLaNpD Locus, By Mrs. Walter Creyke, 

Joun Stuart Mitt. By Frederic Harrison, 











London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd. 
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NEW & STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WARD, LOCK, AND CO. 


*.* Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 





The TIMES says :—“‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ is the most universal Book of Reference in a moderate compass that we know 


ahi peiacraneetictall TWENTY-FIRST AND ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
CONTAINING ABOUT 1,250 PAGES, 12,000 ARTICLES, and 140,000 DATES and FACTS, 


REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED, WITH NEW AND IMPORTANT MATTER, AND THOROUGHLY BROUGHT DOWN TO THE PRESENT Timp, 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 28s,; full or tree calf, 35s, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


And Universal Information. A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD TO THE AUTUMN OF 1895, 
By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Hon, Librarian oi the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Cor.Mem.Hist.Soc., New York, &c. 

PUNCH.—" The twenty-first edition of ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,’ issued by Ward, Lock and Bowden (why not Ward, Lock and Key ?), modestly announces 
that it ‘contains the History of the World tothe Autumn of 1895.’ That is a bold claim, but an hour or less spent in turning over its pages shivers scepticism, 
Within its compass, and at its price, it is not too much to say that it is one of the most marvellous and most valuable volumes issued from the press. If any modest 
householder wants to form a library, and has neither the means, the time, nor the shelves wherewith to accumulate a miscellaneous collection of the ordinary kind, 
let him save up sixteen shillings to buy * Haydn's Dictionary of Dates,’ and there he is; or, to be more precise, there’s his library...... I,’ my Baronite says, ‘there's 
anything you wart to know, and you can’t find all about it in “ Hayda’s Dictionary of Dates,” you can console yourself with the conviction that it’s not worth 
knowing.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ No book of reference in one volume so useful can be named.” 

SPECIMEN PAGE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
The REVIEW OF REVIEWS says:—“ After all has been said for other books, dealing with smaller and single departments of household management, Mrs, 
Beeton’s thick volume remains the best, and the most generally reliable, Everyone knows it, everyone uses it, and as everyone praises it, there is no need for ug 


to do so here,” 
SEW EDITION, Enlarged, Recomposed, Revised, Improved, with New Menus, New Modes, New Recipes, New Tables, New Engravings, New Coloured Plates, 


600th Thousand, strongly bound, half roan, price 7s, 6d. ; cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; half calf, 10s. 6d.; elegant full tree calf, 183, 


MRS. BEETON’S BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 


Entirely New and greatly Enlarged and Improved Edition. 
Including 360 additional pages of New Recipes and New Engravings, or in all about 1,700 pages, with Thousands of Recipes and Instructions, 
Hundreds of Engravings, and New Coloured Cookery Plites. 
With Quantities, Time, Costs, and Seasons, Direction for Oarving and Trussing, Management of Children, Arrang it and E y of the Kitchen, Duties of 
Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and Bills of Fare and Menus of all kinds and for all Seasons. 
In this New Edition the size of the pages has been increased, and 360 pages added, so that the work now contains nearly one-half as much matter again as the old edition, 


IMPORTANT BOOK OF TRAVEL BY MR. DOUGLAS SLADEN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE JAPS AT HOME.” 


ium 8vo, in artistic and original binding, and beautifully I!lustrated, price 18s, 


ON THE CARS AND OFF. Being the Journal of a Pilgrimage 


along the Queen’s Highway to the Kast, from Halifax in Nova Scotia to Victoria in Vancouver’s Island. With a Prefatory Letter by Lord Durrsgiy, 
19 fine Collotype Full-page Illustrations, and nearly 100 Illustrations in the Text. 
DAILY CHRONIOLE (March 19th).—‘‘ Mr. Sladen writes with a kindly cynicism and much freshness of observation......He appears to have understood 
thoroughly the character of the inhabitants and the problems and possibilities of Canada; and we know of no work in which a pleasauter accouut of what is to 
be geen and done in our great colony can be found,” 


A CHEAP EDITION OF E. H. STRAIN’S SUCCESSFUL HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
FIFTH EDITION, NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A MAN'S FOES: a Tale of the Siege of Londonderry. By Mrs. 


. H. STRAIN. With 3 Illustrations by A, Forestier. 
SPECTATOR.—“ We can hardly remember any novel in which a series of stirring incidents is rendered with more impressive veracity.” 
DAILY OHRONIOLE.—“ The best historical novel pure and simple that we have had since Mr. Conan Doyle published * Micah Clarke.’” 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—" A stirring tale of the siege of Derry One of the most lifelike and impressive pictures of a siege we have ever COME ACTOES..05 
San be sincerely praised for a wholesome and robust style, and a plot of unusually sustained fascination.” 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCIS HINDES GROOME. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


KRIEGSPIEL: the WAR GAME. By Francis Hindes Groome, 


Author of ** Two Suffolk Friends,” ‘*In Gypsy Tents,”’ &c. 
ATHENZUM.—“ His pictures of East Anglia and the lights and shades of East Anglian character and manners are worthy of the writer of ‘ Two Suffolk 
Friends’ As a gipsy novel, as a novel depicting gipsy life, ‘ Kriegspiel’ is unrivalled.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘ Seemingly at one bound Mr. Groome has taken rank among the most promising novelists of the day, so full is 
“ Kriegspiel’ of interest, of etirring incident, and of vivid and varied sketches of men and manners drawn from contemporary English life,” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—" A book of striking ability by one of the most brilliant and cultivated among living men of letters.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
‘HIRD EDITION, now ready, crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL, By Guy Boothby, Creator 


of ** Dr. Nikola” and Author of ‘‘In Strange Company,” “The Marriage of Esther,’”’ “A Bid for Fortune,” &c. ith 6 Lilustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
YORKSHIRE POST.—‘A more exciting romance no man could reasonably ask for.” 
GLOBE.—“ Mr, Boothby has conceived an original idea, and worked it out in an original fashion A capital book.” 


NEW NOVEL BY PERCY ANDREAE. 


THE, VANISHED EMPEROR. By Percy Andreae, Author of 


**Stanhope of Chester.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
MANOHESTER COURIER.—“ We can honestly say it is years since we read a story so original, so striking, or so absorbing.” . 


BY SHAN F. BULLOCK. 
BY THRASNA RIVER: the Story of a Townland, given by one 


John Farmer, and Edited by his Friend, Suan F, Buttock. Orown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ATHENZUM.—“ A charming book, and affords quite the best picture of Irish rural life I have ever come across.” 


ADA CAMBRIDGE’S NEW WORK. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A HUMBLE ENTERPRISE. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “The 


Three Miss Kwgs,” a Fidelis,’ “A Marked Man,” &c. 
DAILY MAIL,— ‘ It isa delightful story, refreshingly original, singularly well told, and absorbingly interesting from beginning to end.” Ra 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ A pretty, graceful story, and one to leave, so to speak, a c’can taste in one’s mouth; such dishes are too rarely served to the public. 


London: WARD, LOOK, and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, E.C.; and all Booksellers’. 


———— 
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